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LOCOMOTIVE TANK ENGINES, 
For COLLIERIES, MINERAL, and CONTRACTORS’ RAILWAYS, of the best 


materials and workmanship, always in progress, from 6 to 14 in. cylinders, four 
or six wheels coupled, for cash, hire, or deferred payments. 


LOCOMOTIVE TANK ENGINES 


OR MAIN LINE TRAFFIC, SHORT LINES, COLLIERIES. 
CONTRACTORS, IRONWORKS, MANUFACTORIES, &c., from a supertor 
specification, equal to their first-class Railway Engines, and specially adapted to 
sharpcurves and heavy gradients, may always be had at a short notice from— 


Messrs. BLACK, HAWTHORN, AND CO., 
LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE, AND STATIONARY ENGINE WORKS, 
GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


BICKFORD’S PATENT 
FOR CONVEYING FIRE TO THE 
CHARGE IN BLASTING ROCKS, &c 


Obtained the PRIZE MEDALS at the ‘ROYAL EXHIBITION” of 1851; a 
the‘ INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ” of 1862, in London; atthe “‘IMPERIAL 
BXPOSITION,” held in Paris, in 1855; at the “INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION,” in Dublin, 1865; at the “‘UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION,” in Paris, 1867; 
at the ‘GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION,” at Altona, in 1869: and at the 
¢** UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION,” Vienna, in 1873. 


ICKFORD, SMITH, AND 9 

> of TUCKINGMILL, CORNWALL; ADELPH 
LE BANK CHAMBERS, SOUTH JOHN-STREET, LIVER- 
. at\\ POOL; and 85, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 
E.C., MANUFACTURERS AND ORIGINAL 


cages] PATEN TEES of SAFETY-FUSE, having been in- 
formed that the name of their firm has been attached to 
fuse not of their manufacture, beg to call the attention of 

the trade and public to the following announcement :— 
EVERY COIL of FUSE MANUFACTURED by them has TWO SEPARATE 
THREADS PASSING THROUGH the COLUMN of GUNPOWDER, and BICK- 
FORD, SMITH, AND CO. CLAIM TWO SUCH SEPARATE THREADS as 

THEIR TRADE MARK. 








SAFETY FUSE, 





Represented by 
Model exhibited by 
this Firm. 


For Excellence 
and Practical Success | 
of Engines . E> 
——_—— 


HARVEY AND CO., 
ENGINEERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS, 
HAYLE, CORNWALL, 

HAYLE FOUNDRY WHARF, NINE ELMS, LONDON, 
AND 120, GRESHAM HOUSE, E.C. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPING and other LAND ENGINES and MARINE STEAM ENGINES 
the largest kind in use, SUGAR MACHINERY, MILLWORK, MINING 


MACHINERY, and MACHINERY IN GENERAL. 
SHIPBUILDERS IN WOOD AND IRON. 


SECONDHAND MINING MACHINERY FOR SALE, 
In Frrst-RATE CONDITION, AT MODERATE PRICES. 

PUMPING ENGINES; WINDING ENGINES; STAMPING ENGINES 
STEAM CAPSTANS; and CRUSHERS of various sizes. BOILERS, PIT 
WORK of all descriptions, and all kinds of MATERIALS required for 
MINING PURPOSES. 

PATENT PNEUMATIC STAMPS 


ORDER OF THE CROWN OF PRUSSIA, FALMOUTH. 


McKEAN’S ROCK DRILL, 


ADAPTED TO EVERY CLASS OF ROCK BORING. 
——_@—_—- 


SIXTY MACHINES 


FURNISHED FOR THE 


ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL OF THE ALPS. 


———— 
IN USE AT— 
THE ST. JOHN DEL REY MINES; 
RIO TINTO MINES; 
BAMBLE MINES, NORWAY; 
SEVERN TUNNEL OF THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY; 
CWM BRAN! TUNNEL OF THE PATENT NUT AND BOLT 
COMPANY ; 
BARROW WATERWORKS TUNNEL; 
FIUME HARBOUR WORKS; 
ALEXANDRIA HARBOUR WORKS; 
DEEPENING RIVER, KENT; 
AND AT VARIOUS MINING, TUNNEL, HARBOUR, 
AND QUARRY WORKS, DEEPENING RIVER BEDS, STONE- 
CUTTING, AND CONTRACTORS’ WORKS OF VARIOUS KINDS. 


MANUFACTURED FOR MCKEAN AND Co, BY 
Messrs. P. anp W. MACLELLAN, “CLUTHA IRONWORKS,” 
GLASGOW. 


PORTABLE BOILERS, AIR COMPRESSORS, BORING STEEL, 
IRON, AND FLEXIBLE TUBING OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITIES AND SPECIAL ADAPTATIONS, 


McKEAN AND CO., 
ENGINEERS. 


OFFICES, 
31, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.; and 
5, RUE SCRIBE, PARIS. 








ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL. 


Extract from Official Report of M. Favre, the contractor. 
“* By the end of this (June, 1874) month a sufficient number of the improved 
McKean Boring Machines, at present only partially — will be at disposal, 
and they then will be exclusively used in the works of the Tunnel.” 


ENTERPRISE GENERALE DE CHEMINS DE FER ET DE 
TRAVAUX PUBLICS, PARIS, 
“We hereby certify that we are employing at our works at the port of Fiume, 
Austria, several of McKean and Co.’s Rock Drills, and that we are highly pleased 
with the results obtained.” Paris, 24th A rfl, 


L’Administrateur Delegué, 
(Signed) A. CHAMPOUILLON,. 


With each of four No. 3 Rock Drills, furnished successively to 





the ‘Enterprise Générale,” for the work above mentioned, we have 





THE 
May be SEEN AT WORK at HAYLE FOUNDRY WHARF, NINE ELMS, 
by previous application at either of the above addresses. 


furnished the tools for boring to 30 ft. in depth.—McK. and Co, 


|CONDENSATION OF SMOKE & GASES. 


HESLOP, WILSON, AND BUDDEN, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 

This PATENT APPARATUS is EXCEEDINGLY SIMPLE and INEXPB 
SIVE IN CONSTRUCTION, and is so arranged as may seem best for assistt 
the substances to be operated upon. 

AFFORDS TO MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS PERFECT ? 4¥RTY 
UNDER THE SMOKE AND GASES ACTS, 

More effective than condensing towers. 

Large chimneys can be done away with. Succeeds thoroughly in condensia 
ammonia. 

UTILISES ALL EMISSIONS. 

OF GREAT VALUE IN SMELTING WORKS. 

The Machine can be seen at work at— 

JOHNSON AND HOBBS, 

CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 

Of whom also all particulars can be had. 


HIGGINSON’S PATENT GOVERNORS 
MARINE & LAND ENGINES 


ARE THE 
CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, MOST EASILY APPLIED, 
MOST SENSITIVE, MOST POWERFUL, OCCUPY LEAST SPACE, 
ARE MOST EFFECTIVE IN ALL EMERGENCIES 


At sea or on shore, and are the 


ONLY ONES WHICH GIVE THE FULL PRESSURE 
In the boiler to the piston at the top and bottom of the stroke automatically cutting 
off the steam according to the requirements of the work, thereby effecting an 


IMPORTANT SAVING OF FUEL, 
And, in case of a break-down, 


INSTANTLY SHUT THE STEAM COMPLETELY OFF, 
Thus preventing further damage. 


No. ll, 





For Prices, Licenses to Manufacture, and other particulars, apply to— 


ANDREW LEIGHTON & CO., 
16, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL 


COPPEE COKE OVENS. 


Complete information respecting these 


PATENT COKE OVENS 


may be obtained from the 


COPPEE COKE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
94, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c. 








ASHWORTH’S IMPROVED 


STEAM RAM PUMPS: 


oeam AWARDED 
First Prize 


MEDALS 


MIDDLETON, 
WORSLEY, 
OLDHAM, 

AND 
MANCHESTER AND 
LIVERPOOL SHOWS, 

September, 1874, 


For Neatness, 
Simplicity, 
and Efficiency. 
Useful to Mill-owners, 
Colliery Proprietors, 
Chemical Works, 
Paper Works, &c. 


ing CXHAUST 


| 
| 
i 


DELIVERY 
Single & Double 


RAM PUMPS 
(ffall sizes, 


Full particulars on 


ea application, 
ASHLEY LANE MANCHESTER 
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THE “KAINOTOMON” ROCK DRILL, 











Is extensively msed at/the iprin¢ipal Mines, Collieries, and Quar- 
riesof Great Britain, and the Continent of Europe. 


“To this invention, which appears to possess several advantages over the-ma- 
chines previously exhibited at Falmouth, the Judges are unanimous in awarding 
a first-class silver medal” (the highest award).—Leport of the Judges at the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society's Exhibition, 1873. 

“The boring machine works splendidly,”—W. ToRRANCE: Mid-Calder. 

r simplici if compactness, and performance of work, your drill excels all 
others.” —JOuN Main: Crossfield .ronworks. 

“Under ithe most diffieult circumstances, they give every satisfaction.”—G, 
Grey: Montreal Tron Mines, Cumberland. 

“The simplest and best boring machine.”—Capt. WASLEY’s letter to the Mining 
Journal, Oct. 48,1878. 

“ It gives every satisfaction.”—W. E. WALKER: Lord Leconfield’s Iron Mines. 

“The rock-drill I bought of you seven months ago has given me entire satis- 
faction, and I am convinced that the ‘ Kainotomon’ is the best rock-drill in the 

-mearket..—P.-detiments: Strabane, 

“I am quite satistied with the working of it. For sinking pits it is a first-rate 

imvention ; I can do as mueéh boring with it myself as six men can do-by hand.” 


"GTR ECONOMIC” COAL-CUTTERS, AIR COMPRESSORS, BOILERS, & 
| ' 


The advantages over other Rock-boring Machines claimed for the 
“Kainotomon” are— 
1,—It is much shorter. 
2,—It is much lighter, and more readily removed from place to place. 
3.—It requires the turning of ONLY ONE, instead of a number, of set screws, to 
fix it in position at any angle. ; 5 . ! 
4,—It may be fed 3 inches out of stroke, without stopping the working of the ; 
drill, an invaluable advantage. 
5,—It is not liable to derangement. ° 
6.—It has not one-third the number of parts in its construction. ' 
7.—All stuffing-boxes and parts requiring adjustment are dispensed with. 
8,—It is so simple in its construction that any ordinary labourer or miner can 
drive it, simply having to turn on the motive power and feed the drill, 
9.—The rotation is compulsory, and regular. — 
10,—40 lbs, pressure only is required to work it. — - 
11,— A saving of over 50 per cent. in iron and flexible piping. 





THOS. A. WARRINGTON, 30, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 











Patent No. 4186 - - - - - Dated 16th December, 1873. 
Patent No. 4150 - - - Dated 17th December, 1873. 


IMPROVED VERTICAL STEAM ENGINES AND PATENT BOILERS 
if COMBINED. | 


The Illustrations show one of Robey and 
Co.’s improved vertical engines. 








All these engines are supplied with Robey 
and Co.’s new patent vertical boiler, as per 
section illustrated, which has, among others, 
the following advantages over all vertical 





boilers yet produced: 





PERFECT CIRCULATION OF THE WATER. 
SEPARATION OF THE SEDIMENT. 

_ adult Serre ) GREAT DURABILITY. 
gee stye ‘hai eee GREAT ECONOMY IN FUEL. 























——— : 
PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS :— 


ROBEY & CO., LIMITED, 
PERSEVERANCE IRONWORKS, LINCOLN, ENGLAND. 


CAUTION.—Notice is hereby given, that any person imfringing the above Patents will be forthwith 
__ proceeded against. __ ola a A 
‘TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS, MINING ENGINEERS, &c. | CHARLES 


HADFIELD’S 
Steel Colliery Wheels 


WITH 


PATENT FITTED AXLES AND PEDESTALS. 











PRICE AND COS 


‘PATENT RANGOON ENGINE OII, 















THIS OIL is suitable to every kind of Machinery; it is used almost exclusively in Her Majesty’s Dockyards 
and Fleet, and by the War Office and East India Government; as well as by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 
Pacific Steam Navigation Co., P.and O. Co., Cunard Co., and by most of the other important Royal Mail Steam Fleets 
in the kingdom. It is also extensively employed on the various railways, and by many of the leading engineering 
and manufacturing firms at home and abroad. “‘ Chemical Laboratory, 7, Printing House-square, Blackfriars, April, 1869. 

“I hereby certify that the Rangoon Engine Oil, manufactured by Messrs. Chas. Price and Co., is free from any material which can 
produce corrosion of the metal work of machinery. It is calculated, indeed, to protect metallic surfaces from oxidation, and, from its 
peculiar character, is not liable to lead to spontaneous combustion of cotton waste or any similar material which might become imbued 
with it, as is the case with Rape, Gallipoli, and Olive Oils. The lubricating power of this oil is equal to Sperm or Lard Oil 

‘ ; T. W. KEATES, F.C.8., &c., &c., Consulting Chemist te the Board of Works ” 
Extract from Mr. BAxTEr’s Speech in the House of Commons, May 3lst, 1870 :— 























Chas. Priee and Co.'s Rangoon Oil—*‘a vastly superior article ” (speaking of Gallipoli Oil at £72 per ton)—“ was obtained for from £40 to £45 per ton.” 
: Every parcel of the Oil sent from the Works bears the Trade Mark of the Firm, and as many spurious imitations of the Rangoon 
Also, Also, Engine Oil are sold purchasers are requested observe that none is genuine which does not bear this mark. 
Hydrautic i‘ > Ft EF Cross-heads, Oil, Tallow, and Colour Merchants, Seed Crushers, Turpentine Distillers, &¢. 
yr i 4 a moO London: CASTLE BAYNARD, UPPER THAMES STREET, & MILLWALL, POPLAR.—-Works: ERITH KENT 
nlons ay ¥ >}, - - % 
’ yt hy orn-blocks | : een eth cre rn — 
Ship- Plough- ae al cl 
propellers, \ yA ee shares, 
Ruibwey Es Mis Cultivators 
Crossings, . AGS > sailed 
Skifes 1 ate Reaping a 
: i s ot 


r ub 8 ; as Machine Q 
Widiihsis ‘ices Mie ae IRON, STEEL, | GENERAL MERCHANTS, 
MAN asenieell OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF y, LIONEL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
‘atti F ‘ ; 
ORUCIBLE CAST STEEL CASTINGS, “Sorcha yi rar Pes, een Brie ssn. c, oo 


ATTERCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD, SECOND-HAND RAILS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF RAILWAY, COLLIERY, AND CONTRACTORS PLANT 
aA y N HAND, 


Fingers, &c. 
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Original Correspondence. 
——__o_——- 
CO-OPERATIVE COLLIERIES. 


Sir,—The problem whether collieries can be worked on the co- 
operative principle is now in a fair way for solution. There are now 
at least half-a-dozen companies, or rather societies, formed by work- 
ing miners, the sole object of which is to try the experiment. These 
are—the Co-operative Mining Society of Newcastle, the Manchester 
Coal Mining Society, the Leeds, Morley, and District Mining Society, 
the South Buckley (Cheshire) Colliery, the North Staffordshire Co- 
operative Mining Company, and Henry Briggs and Son, of Methley, 
near Normanton. In the case of the Methley Collieries, they are 
owned by Messrs. Briggs aud Son, who have, however, adopted the 
co-operative principle, taking only from the profits a percentage fixed 
beforehand upon the capital, and dividing the residue amongst them- 
selves, their workmen, and theircustomers. The effect of thisarrange- 
ment has been to obtain for them a market for the whole of their 
output amongst the surrounding distributive stores. A recent visit 
to the great co-operative centres of the North has yielded a good deal 
of information on this movement as regards coal and iron mining. 
The working men of the North have discovered that if, as the political 
economists say, capital is useless without labour, so labour is im- 
potent for any great enterprise without capital, and they have de- 
voted their sayings to supply the requiste capital. Their own de- 
posits have been largely supplemented by loans from the co-opera- 
tive stores, which in the populous towns and villages have in a great 
number of instances accumulated from profits far more capital than 
is needful for their trade, At the present moment, therefore, it is 
not capital that is wanting, but the acquisition of suitable collieries 
or ironstone minesfor itsemployment. Several causes have increased 
this difficuly, In some cases the prejudices of proprietors against 
co-operation have intervened. The extremely high prices obtained 
for coal, which to some extent suggested to the leading minds 
amongst the co-operators this field for the development of their ener- 
gies, has naturally enhanced the first cost of coal fields, of shafts, and 
of plant; and the managers of the infant companies have been un- 
willing to overweight their speculations by paying too much for leases 
or royalties. This difficulty has been surmounted in most cases, and 
notably by the Co-operative Mining Society of Newcastle. This body 
started into existence, as it were, with a stamp of thefoot. Anumber 
of delegates from the Northumbrian miners had assembled at New- 
castle to discuss some questions respecting the strikes going on in 
the autumn of 1872; and having disposed of the points immediately 
referred to then, an informal conversation arose, in which it was sug- 
gested to form a coal mining society on the co-operative principle. 
There was doubtless a great deal of “tall talk” about colliers being 
their own employers, and working in their own mines, but the idea 
took a practical shape, and in a very short time afterwards the pro- 
spectuses were issued, 1200 shares taken, and 1/. deposit on each was 
paid down. At the present moment there are double that number 
of members who are working miners, After atime the new society 
obtained a lease of the Monkwood Collieries, near Chesterfield ; suf- 
ficient additional capital was furnished chiefly by the other co-ope- 
rative organisations, the Durham co-operators alone investing 15,0000. 
in the venture, and the work was commenced on a purely co-opera- 
tive system. Inthe first place, it is indispensable that every person 
employed must be a shareholder, and so have a direct interest as a 
capitalist inits success, If anyone is not in that position previously 
he must become so by consenting to the deduction of a portion of 
his wages every pay-day to grow into share capital. The work itself 
is conducted just like any other well-ordered colliery in the district. 
There are the chief viewer, the under viewer and overman, the fire- 
man, the hewers, putters, and so on below; and at the surface the 
ordinary banksmen, screeners, engineers, clerks, and business ma- 
nagers. Theseam is about 4 ft. thick, the coal is what is called Silk- 
stone of a good quality, and presents no peculiar difficulties. It is 
too fiery for the use of open lights, but beyond the ordinary safety- 
lamps no special devices to secure safety have been adopted. 

After paying all the working expenses, interest on borrowed ca- 
pital, and writing off a sufficient amount for depreciation and in- 
surance, the profits are divided into three parts. First, the share- 
holders get 10 per cent. on their capital; the remainder is divided 
between the workers and the customers. The shareholders may, if 
they please, take their percentage; but it isfound that most of them 
allow it to remain to increase their number of shares. The work- 
people (whether full shareholders or not) must leave their portion of 
the surplus to become capital in addition to the deductions from their 
wages, which go in the same way. The customers, in the first in- 
stancé, are the co-operative distributive societies, but the real cus- 
tomers are the consumers; and in order to let the latter obtain their 
share of the profits, all purchasers get back again so much for every 
ton purchased. This, it may be said, is discount under another name; 
but it is not taken off the price of the coal, which follows the ordi- 
nary markets, and is paid like a bank dividend at fixed periods. One 
reason given for adhering tothis arrangement is the hope that many 
of the customers will leave their dividends to accumulate, and thus 
to become capital—a result very largely experienced in the purely 
distributive departments, 

Amongst the other societies, we hear of the South Yorkshire having 
5000 members, with 1/. a share paid up; and of the Leeds and dis- 
trict society 10,000 members. The former is about gettiug to work 
on the Barnsley coal beds ; and the latter has not only acolliery near 
Leeds, but has invested largely ina mine at Tipton. Some of the 
sums mentioned as being at the disposal of the working men are 
startlingly large, but the wonder ceases when it is remembered that 
the disposable net profits realised last year by the co-operative stores 
was 807,000/.; and that in one town the accumulation of capital 
beyond the amount required to carry on the business had become 
no less than 7000/., which, after due notice, the owners were required 
to withdraw, and which they would naturally invest in co-operative 
undertakings, 

Now that co-operative collieries are multiplying in number, schemes 
are under discussion for some sort of federation which would prevent 
them competing with each other in the attainment of mines or pits, 
and some sort of combination between the working miners and the 
co-operative stores will shortly be completed. 

One of the most important results expected from co-operative pro- 
duction is that it will put anend to strikes, Inall disputes between 
capital and labour there is wanted some recognised standard by which 
fair work and a fair rate of wages can be decided. Thus, when col- 
liéries and cotton mills, and other branches of industry, are carried 
out by co-operation, that standard will be obtained. Whether it 
will be generally recognised or not is another question. When the 
workmen find not only the labour but the capital, then other work- 
men may be convinced that the reward: »f each are fairly adjusted. 
Certainly all the working men who become co-operators are certain 
sooner or later to discard the theories which would give undue pre- 
ference to labour, and be ready to alinit the claims of capital de- 
rived from their own thriftand past labours. In short, the conflict- 
ing interests of capital and labour will not be represented by different 
persons. The masters in other establishments can appeal to the co- 
operative works as to what is the fair rate of wages. Differences 
will, at any rate, be more easily accommodated when the employer 
can refer to a rate of wages not determined arbitrarily by the ca- 
pitalist class, but by workmen who are capitalists themselves as well 
as workers, 

In the meantime no direct results with respect to strikes are likely 
to result at present from this movement. The workmen at the Monk- 
wood Collieries agree not only to the fiscal arrangements, but bind 
themselves not to strike. The agreement is that in case of a general 
strike the work at Monkwood goes on as usual, and when the strike 
1s ended the workmen have an advance if it be gained, dating from 
the commencement of the strike; or supposing the contest to result 
in a fall of wages the workmen accept the new rate of the district. 
Dr. Rutherford, of Newcastle, an active and educated supporter of 
Co-operation, is sanguine that the recognition of labour, which is an 
essential principle in it, will gradually extinguish strikes, that it 
Will stimulate men to do their best instead of dawdling through the 
hours of labour, and that it means good, honest, manly work. And 











certainly, whether produced by co-operation or any other agency, 
that is “ a consummation devoutly to be wished.” ve 





A MINERS’ AGENT ON CO-OPERATIVE COLLIERIES, 


Mr. WiLttamM Brown, of Hanley (the North Staffordshire miners 
agent), on Tuesday, addressed a meeting of miners at Bedworth on 
the subject of co-operative collieries. Mr. Brown said he had for 
many years been convinced that if ever the working men of this 
country were to raise themselves above the level of ordinary workmen 
it would have to be done by co-operation. Those present were, no 
doubt, aware that the miners in West Yorkshire and North Stafford- 
shire had formed a Miningand Building Society (Limite*). They in- 
tended to work their own pits, get their own coal, takeitto the market, 
and sell it to customers. thus earning for themselves something more 
than ordinary wages. They had been told many times by employers 
that they were obliged to have large profits, in order to put by an- 
nually a surplus capital, to enable them to extend their works, and 
meet the requirements of an increasing population. He thought the 
capitalists now in existence had amongst them capital enough and 
power enough ; and if working men, without taking anything from 
the capitalists which they had already got, could just have con- 
fidence amongst themselves, and manliness enough amongst them- 
selves, and could bring their minds to endure a little self-denial for 
@ season, in order to work out for themselves a permanent future 
good, he was confidently of opinion that that would be the first 
step for the advancement of the working classes of this country. 
Unfortunately, every working man could not be made to see that it 


was right to have a co-operative colliery, and while many of them | ! 
| ing he found a little gason the top; he then ordered Beckett to put 


spent in other things as much as would enable them to pay for two 
or three shares they could not find manliness enough to take a few 
shares. The 1500/. which in his district had been paid as a deposit 
on a colliery had been contributed by working men alone. The 
Longton lodge had taken 100 shares, Burslem 50, Hanley 70, while 
a number of other lodges had taken, some 50, some 40, and others 30. 
There were, in his district, individuals who had each 10, 15, and 
even 20 shares, and had paid'themup. Surely a small sprinkling 
could be found in Bedworth who were favourable to the co-opera- 
tive principle. The colliery which had been purchased by the miners’ 
of his district would be a paying one. There were eight seams of 
coal, and the colliery was not more than 450 yards from the rail- 
way. They knew the coal was good in quality, and abundant in 
quantity. In Macclesfield, which was about 18 or 20 miles from the 
colliery, there was a coal company whose object was to distribute 
coal, and not to produce it. That company hadsent them a cheque 
to take up 100 shares, and if they required any further asssistance 
that company was willing to take up 100 or 200 more shares. 
When a coal-consuming company like that sent money to enable 
them to open up their pits they might depend upon it that as soon 
as they had coal to offer they would become customers. He had 
also been in communication with another large co-operative coal 
company, of which Mr. Thomas Hughes was Chairman—a company 
which was now doing business in coal distribution to the extent of 
4000/. per month, and they were waiting for them to open their 
pits, and as soon as they were ready to offer coal the company was 
ready to tryand makea bargain with them. Consequently, they would 
have no difficulty in disposing of their coal, though they would have to 
get it before they could offer it. He had not come there to blow up 
a bubble and to float the scheme, for if he wanted to float it he could 
do soin Hanley, Burslem, Longton, and Tunstall. They had not 
selected a capitalist to take up a single share, as they wanted work- 
ing men to have the benefit of the shares; but two gentlemen with 
capital had voluntarily agreed to take up 250 shares each, while a 
respectable working man, who was a practical miner, had promised 
to take up 100 shares. They wanted the working colliers of the 
other districts and lodges, and out of a private little fund, to begin 
and work the colliery themselves, in order that it might be proved 
to demonstration that there was manliness enough, desire enough, 
intellect enough, rectitude enough, and perseverance enough in the 
working colliers of this country to work ani manage collieries of 
their own. (Applause.) 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTION OF COLLIERIES. 


Srr,—The reports of the Government Inspectors, of which you 
published an abstract in last week’s Journal, contain much inter- 
esting information apart from that of a strictly official character ; 
and as two or three questions are raised which are well worthy of 
consideration, I must ask you to permit me to call attention to them. 
With regard to certificated managers, for example, there appears to 
be some doubt after all whether the effect of the Act will not be 
prejudicial to workmen, to employers, and to managers themselves, 
and at the same time fail to add anything to the safety of the col- 
lieries. For instance, the Inspector for the Northumberland district 
(Mr. James Willis) states that the clauses relating to certificated 
managers have given rise to great dissatisfaction amongst certain 
of the officials connected with the management of the mines in his 
district ; and, judging from the correspondence columns of some of 
the newspapers more especially devoted to mining, these clauses 
have not been without similar results in other districts. The re- 
sult in this district of the varied renderings of the clauses, together 
with the regulations and instructions issued from the Home Office 
from time to time, has been that the person (or officer) universally 
appointed manager is, in his opinion, not a manager at all, has no 
real control, and ought not to be responsible as manager. However, 
as stated above, it is perhaps too early to criticise the working of a 
new Act, and he is glad to be able to speak with confidence of the 
earnest endeavours of all parties concerned, owners, officials, and 
workmen, to comply with its provisions. Now, this is really a very 
difficult matter, and perhaps the more so because there appears to 
beno readily availableremedy. Thesystem of having certificated ma- 
nagers was essentially a working man’s measure, so that working col- 
liers cannot consistently ask for the repeal of the clause, the managers 
cannot do so without creating the opinion that they feel themselves in- 
competent to pass the examinations, and the owners can do nothing 
without running the risk of being charged with sinister motives, 

Referring to explosions, Mr. Lionel Brough very reasonably dis- 
credits the statement so often made of sudden outbursts of gas, and 
observes that it is too often suggested that the cause of a calamity 
is anything, in fact, except the true cause—insuflicient ventilation. 
As to gas, he says the only approach to a “ Palladium” is fresh air 
sweeping throughout the workings, cooling down all the pit, mixing 
itself up also with emanations in such manner as to render harmless 
every noxious thing in the colliery. But these desiderata cannot be 
arrived at unless the shafts from surface to bottom, and every gal- 
lery in the mine as well, be of adequate sectional area, accompanied 
with vast ventilating power. In connection with this subject, he 
adds that strange theories have been surmised, more especially as 
regards shot firing. One is the sudden exudaticn of gas from fresh 
coal faces by reason of vibratory action ; or, again, vacuum follow- 
ing detonation, thus causing fire-damp to rush out of the solid coal. 
He believes these views to be altogether untenable. Most likely 
gas was already liberated, and the ventilation was faint. Fire-damp 
will sometimes secrete itself where the deputy’s careless safety-lamp 
has never penetrated ; then, perhaps, a chance shot is fired, and is 
followed by an explosion of carburetted hydrogen ; flame from some 
of these shots is often very far reaching indeed. In coal mines 
where powder is used plenty of firemen and a searching serutiny all 
round about with the Davy before the shot is fired is the nearest 
approach to safety. With our present amount of knowledge it is 
evident that safety-lamps cannot yet be dispensed with—perhaps 
never will. But, in the course of time, human ingenuity will pos- 
sibly lead to great improvement in them, but we cannot allow those 
we possess to be superseded except by one of universally acknow- 
ledged superiority. Much real ability has been exhibited in the in- 
vention of apparatus to prevent the surreptitious opening of locked 
lamps, but he is impressed with the opinion that the employment of 
strict able sub-officers, and of respectable trustworthy workmen, will 
be found to be the best way to keep the lamps locked, better than 
even the most ingenious mechanical process yet discovered. 

The diminution in the number of casualties in Mr. Baker’s (South 
Staffordshire) district is very remarkable. He remarks that the 





results of a single year in a matter so fluctuating as mining acci- 
dents cannot be depended upon, but the steady and striking decrease 
in the loss of life in this district during the waole period in which 
protective legislation has been applied to coal mines cannot but be 
regarded as a most gratifying result of the measures taken to di- 
minish the hazard of the miuer’s occupation. In no year during 
that long interval have so few lives been lost in this coal field as in 
1873, and the average has been steadily declining. For the first 
10 years of inspection the average was 162, and for the next 10 years, 
ending 1870, it was 107, whilst for the three subsequent years it is 
only 88, In no mining district was the interference of the Legisla- 
ture more needed than in South Staffordshire; and in none has it 
proved more beneficial, and facts given above clearly show that by 
proper care the working of mines may be rendered far less dan- 
gerous to life, and give good ground to hope that further improve- 
ment may be secured. In spite of the comparatively favourable 
results 1873 shows, I am satisfied, that the death-rate would have been 
still lower had the mining operations been in all cases directed with 
even an ordinary amount of skill and care. 

The mixed use of safety-lamps and candles has frequently been 
condemned in the Mining Journal, both editorially and by corre- 
spondents, and an additional evidence of the danger is given by Mr. 
Wardell, who mentions that one more proof of the dangerous system 
of mixing safety-lamps with candles in a fiery seam occurred at 
Willow Bank Colliery on Oct. 10. Joseph Beckett, a miner, was on 
that morning at wotk ina shaft bord, and when he began at six 
o’clock he had a safety-lamp, his hurrier, who hurried to within a 
few yards of him, having a candle. The place was in the neigh- 
bourhood of some faults, and when the deputy visited it that morn- 


a slit through in order to ventilate the bord, and told him when he 
holed he, the duputy, was to be informed. The man, however, seems 
to have lighted a candle after a time, and a shot which was fired in 
the vicinity disturbed the gas, which ignited at the open light, and 
so burnt Beckett as to cause his death. The arrangement which 
gives @ man an opportunity of changing his lamp for a candle is one 
to which Mr. Wardell has always strongly objected. 

The sudden outburst of gas in such quantity as to jeopardise the 
entire mine, provided the mine be ordinarily ventilated, has fre- 
quently been denied by practical men, and there is really few well 
authenticated cases on record: indeed, I recollect but one, and from 
that no loss of life ensued. It was in Mr. Hedley’s district I think, 
and there were about 300 men employed—all with locked safety- 
lamps. The outburst occurred and filled the pit in 10 or 15 minutes 
with gas, but as no naked light was exposed the men were all got 
outin safety. The use of mixed lights is absurd; if a pit be so foul 
as to require lamps in any part, naked lights should be rigorously 
excluded.—Durham, Dec. 8. — H, J 


MACHINERY AS APPLIED TO THE UNDERGROUND 
WORKING OF MINES. 

Srr,—Of vast importance is this subject to all those who are, how- 
ever slightly, interested in mining, whether metallic or otherwise, 
for it must bs evident to the casual observer as well as to the most 
astute thinker that at no distant period machinery must supersede 
labour by hand, at first, perhaps, in a small degree, but with a scope 
gradually widening and extending its bounds, It, therefore, behoves 
everyone not only to take a passive interest in the advancement of 
the utility of machinery, but also to give those who strive to adopt 
the machines to the obviating of manual labour every encouragement, 
Deep thought has been working, endeavouring to devise a simple, 
easily applicable, and adaptable machine for coal-cutting and rock- 
boring. Science has exhausted herself in researches and trials, but 
the difficulty has become more apparent as progress is made. Even 
as it was with inventors like Stephenson and Watt, at every turn 
they had to encounter ignorance, prejudice, and what not, but the 
time shall come, nor long remote, when not only will rock and coal 
be wrought by machinery more cheaply than by hand but more uni- 
formly, and the work will be accomplished more satisfactorily in 
many ways. But though few desire to see these appliances intro- 
duced more than myself, I cannot shut my eyes to what meets me 
in every newspaper at each folio—I mean the item of cost. Machine 
work will never supersede manual until the cost of the former ap- 
proximates or becomes even with the latter. 

Although I have from time to time observed in the Mining Journal 
very interesting statistics regarding the rate of progress in the St. 
Gothard Tunnel, operating with dynamite, I think if those statistics 
were supplemented by statements of cost they would be not only 
more interesting and instructive but more encouraging. I fear, how- 
ever, that the cost per fathom would not compare very favourably 
with that paid for hand-boring. This was the case with the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel; the cost per fathom was enormous, but as the com- 
pany of contractors had 1,000,000 frs. for every year they gained on 
the time specified in the contract, in the long run they were the 
gainers, At that time boring machinery was in its infancy, and the 
machines were complicated ; but with the modifications and improve- 
ments since introduced they have been remodelled, and the result 
now might be far different as to expense. 

Some months ago some interesting particulars of a trial of boring 
machines appeared in the Mining Journal, stating that Mr. Doering 
had made a trial of his machine at Tincroftand Dolcoath. This was 
a mere experiment, and like most experiments was—a failure. It 
was in many ways conducted under favourable circumstances. At 
Tincroft the level was driven 6 ft. x 6ft.; consequently, at much 
greater expense, and the contractor, being paid less than the work- 
ing miner, was forced to suspend his operations. At Dolcoath, too, 
the experiment failed, though from a different cause. Mr. Doering 
first laid down a 2-in. air-pipe, which was afterwards supplemented 
by a 3-in. one. The consequence of having two pipes of small dia- 
meter instead of one of larger size was evidenced by a great loss of 
power, through friction and other causes; therefore Mr. Doering 
could neither sink or drive as fast or as cheaply by machine-power 
as by hand labour, and was forced to give up the trial. But this 
was more than five years ago, and since then the improvements 
effected warrant a re-trial. I think Mr. Waddington should have at 
least fair play in the trial of the machine at Wheal Agar, and I can 
oaly hope he will publish returns of the amount of work done and 
the cost per fathom. The machine goes to work at a time when 
labour is cheap in Cornwall, and this may be viewed as a disadvan- 
tage by some; further investigation will show that idea to be a fal- 
lacy. The history of the boring machine is fraught with interest to 
all miners, especially Cornish, and we hail its introduction as the 
harbinger of increased prosperity, and wish the plucky introducer, 
Mr. Waddington, the boon which he doubtless desires and richly de- 
serves—success. Coal-cutting machinery will form the subject of a 
subsequent letter.-—Dec. 7. i. Be 


ROCK-BORING MACHINE. 


Srr,—In the article on the “ Darlington Rock-Borer,” which ap- 
peared in the Journal of Nov. 28, there is no criticism on any other 
boring machine now before the public. The point of chief interest 
to miners is not to what extent or in what way one boring machine 
may differ from another, but it is what means are necessary for ex- 
pediting exploratory works, and how farcan reliable boring machines 
be advantageously substituted for hand labour? In reference to the 
American “ drills” known in England, I stated that each machine is 
characterised by different varieties of “ striking-gear,” and this I re- 
peat ts the case. I also remarked in somewhat technical language 
that no “ self-contained” machine can strike the blow, and open the 
valve exhaust port after such blow is struck. Now, every borer 
known to me with a “ maintained connection” between its recipro- 
cating parts and the valve acts with an elastic blow, the piston being 
cushioned, by admitting the steam on one side and exhausting it on 
the other a moment or so before the blow is struck. With regard to 
the striking weight or cutting effect of a borer, it is evident that it 
must be in proportion to the combined weight and velocity of the 
piston to which it may be attached. 

In the present state of the boring machine question in this country, 
mere schoolboy and noisy challenges will have but little weight 
with the thinking part of the mining public. A machine in con- 
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stant request and duplicated nearly 500 times will for practical pur- 
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poses be regarded with greater favour than a mere holiday and illu- 
sory show of different borers. Of the use of the Brydon, Davidson, 
and Warrington machine in Prussia I have no exact particulars, but 
it will be easy to obtain them. xX. 








ROCK-BORING MACHINERY, 


Srr,—-The following remarks appear in the Supplement to the 
Journal of Nov. 28, under the heading of Percussion Rock-Boring 
Machinery, in connection with the Darlington Rock-Drill :— 

“The contrivance for rotating the drill was patented jointly by Jordan and Darling- 
ton many yerfrs ago, and since adapted by other makers, is inside the cylinder,” &c. 

Allow us to observe, for the information of your readers generally, 
and especially for that of Messrs. Jordan and Darlington, that the 
Burleigh rock-drill specification, dated Nov, 22, 1866, No. 3065, de- 
scribes in the clearest and most unequivocal manner the spiral rotat- 
ing action for the drill or borer; and that Jordan and Darlington, 
in their specification, dated Nov. 29, 1867, merely repeated what had 
thus been already stated and secured. You can easily assure your- 
self of this fact by a reference to the official documents quoted. In 
conclusion, we must add that if such claims are made we shall feel 
ourselves, however reluctantly, bound to take action for the protec- 
tion of our own interests. Please to favour us by inserting this ex- 
planation in your next issue. T. BROWN AND Co, 

Newgde- street, London, Dec. 10. 


ROCK-BORING MACHINERY—TREVITHICK. 


Srr,—No name is better known in Cornwall than that of Trevi- 
thick, the illustrious engineer, a man who displayed extraordinary 
powers of mind and fertility of invention, the father of high-pressure 
steam-engines, and the contriver of numerous labour-saving machines 
—machines which have only been fully appreciated during the last 
20 years, and which in many instances are associated with other 
names, In the “Life of Trevithick,” written by his son, vol. ii., p. 23, 
is found the following passage :— 

“Trevithick was equally ready with the application of steam power, either for 
pumping of water or for boring and removing rock. The use of chisels and rock 
(stone) breakers in the Thames, in 1803, had prepared the way for the more perfect 
engine for boring, lifting, and carrying rock from the quarries to its destination at 
the Plymouth Break water in 1812.” 

Ina letter from Trevithick to Mr. Fox, jun., dated Camborne, 
Jan. 29, 1813, 61 years ago, he states— 

* Bince I was at Roskrow I have been making trials on boring lumps of Plymouth 
limestone, at Hayle Foundry, and find that I ean bore holes five times as fast witin 
a borer turned round than by a blow, or jumping down in the usual way, and the 
edge of the boring-bit was scarcely worn or injured by grinding against the stone, 
as might have been expected. 1 think theengine that is preparing for this purpose 
will bore ten holes of 24 in. diameter 4 ft. deep per hour. Now, suppose the en 
gine to stand on the top of the cliff, or any level surface, and a row of holes bored 
4 ft. in from the edge of the cliff, 4 ft. deep, and about 12in. from hole to hole, for 
the width of the piece to be brought down at one time, and wedges driven into the 
holes to split the rock in the same way as they cleave moorstone, only instead of 
holes 4 in. deep, which will cleave a moorstone rock 10 ft. deep when the holes are 
14 or 15 inches apart, the holes in limestone must go as deep as you intend to cleave 
out each stope, otherwise the rock will cleave in an oblique direction, because de 
tached moorstone rocks have nothing to hold them at the bottom, and split down 
the whole depth of the rock,” 

On Feb, 4, only six days later, he wrote again to Mr. R. Fox, jun.: 

“ Bince I was with you at Falmouth, I have madea trial of boring limestone, and 
find that the men will bore a hole 1% in. in diameter and 1 in. deep in every 

5 I had no lump more than 12 in. deep, 





minute, with a weight of 500 Ibs. on the bit. 
but tothat depth [ found that having a flat stem to the bit of the same width as 
the diameter of the hole, twisted like a serew, completely discharged the powdered 
limestone from the bottom of the hole without the least inconvenience.” 

From the foregoing statement, and extracts from Trevithick’s 
letters, it is clear that the great Cornish engineer anticipated two 
of the chief points of later patented borers, such es drilling by means 
of pressure, and using a twisted tool. In May, 1814, Trevithick’s 
rock-drilling machinery was delivered at the Plymouth limestone 
quarries, but the practical success of the invention does not appear 
to be recorded. — b 


DIAMOND ROCK BORING, 


Sm,—Can any of your readers inform me if there is any truth in 
the rumour that the American Diamond Rock Boring Company are 
about to open a branch establishment in this country? I remember 
seeing in print a remark made by Dr. Playfair to the effect that the 
English company had an undoubted patent right upon the system of 
boring by diamonds; but if this rumour be true, it would seem that 
their patent extends only to the machine. Competition is nearly 
always beneficial to the public, and the prestige the Americans have 
gained by their application and working of this system bodes well 
for any efforts they may make in this country, CARBON, 


DOUBTFUL MINERALS. 


Sir,—The other day, when I hastily chalked (vide Chemical News) 
on Mr. Lowe’s back (¢.e., post-card), I didn’t think that you would 
hold council with yourself over it. Feather me, stick me like a guy 
in the corner, and Jabel me with the dubious adjective, “ Archime- 
dean.” When I wrote my letter to the Chemical News about “ Doubt- 
ful Minerals” I think “I was all there;” and if you pronounce ev 
cathedra, and the “all” not very much, you will find me Lutheran 
enough to retort—“ God has given no man the ability to do much, in 
order that something might be left for every man to do.” I don’t 
think I used the term, but your rendering of it recals to my mind 
two facts not at all in relation—the fact of having once had to pay 
® penny for a cane to be thrashed withal, and the famous sermon on 
MALT: M, my masters; A, all of you; L, leave off; T, tippling. 1 
happen to be more of a follower of St. Wilfred; and this you may 
please to T, tell; A,all; R,your readers. But to business. I didn’t 
in that letter, in thought, word, or deed, “ jeer” at Maskelyne or 
Dana. I am under great scholarly obligations to the one, and I have 
too much sincere respect for both, to do anything of the kind. See 
what inconvenient vehicles of thought and fact words are, and in 
these “infallibility” and “anathema” days how much more neces- 
sary than ever it is to have clear and unmistakably pronounced “ de- 
finitions.” I am just faneying you picking up a stone at the corner 
of Chancery-lane, and finding out “somehow” that it is silicate of 
nickel, containing a little more water than usual, and, e2 cathedra, 
pronouncing it Miningjournalite. Do you think you could induce 
Maskelyne, Dana, Smyth, Forbes, Morris, Tennant, or anybody else 
to adopt your bantling? Yet such a thing to do wouldn't be half 
so meaningless as many similar acts of others I could cite. 

You admit with me that “some of the present names of minerals 
are simply silly ”—so far so good. You say,also—* Upon the whole 
you prefer Dana (to Maskelyne), because you believe his nomencla- 
ture more likely to be generally adopted.” I donot. I prefer Mas- 
kelyne for many reasons; and I just like to hint in the most deli- 
cate manner in the world that your own faith in Dana is not shown 
in your works, or in your allocution you wouldn’t have written cop- 
per glance and copper pyrites, but chalcocite and chalcopyrite in- 
stead thereof. Thus, like some theologians, you have mistaken Peter 
for Paul. Again, let me apply a test—Suppose next week, in your 
report of current sales of metallic ores, you eliminate such old- 
fashioned English names as lead ore, blende, black tin, and copper 
pyrites, and substitute Dana’s galerite, sphalerite, cassiterite, and 
chalcopyrite. Do you think you could do it “without offending 
the popular prejudices of uneducated fellow-countrymen?” You 
couldn’t. The mining world would “pitch” into you; and the pro- 
fessors in Jermyn-street, whose mineralogical knowledge and ex- 
perience, in any case, are equal to Prof. Dana’s, great as they are 
acknowledged to be, would have a jolly good laugh at you. In Jer- 
myn-street the professors never think it a condescension when lec- 
turing to speak expressive Saxon whenever it can be done, and this 
your own reports of Prof. Smyth’s excellent mineralogical lectures 
fully testify. Another step:—You say that in chemistry “the close 
similarity of the nomenclature in the principal European languages 
has already been productive of great advantage, and it would be a 
matter for congratulation if similar uniformity could be secured in 
mineralogy.” All this Istedfastly believe. You will alsoadmit that 
without minerals there would be no mining, that without mining 
there would be no Mining Journal, and without a Mining Journal you 
couldn’t occupy the Editorial chair, Admitting this much, and that 
the science of Mineralogy is at the bottom of it all, does it not occur 
to you to lenda hand yourself at making the language more uniform; 
of, as one might say, at sampling the nomenclature? Again, have 
You any objection to jolly Tears in general? A good deal of the 








prestige of the country is due to them. Of course long ago you 
heard of one, * Lord Nelson.” He wasa Tar of the first water. Well, 
he and | were born at the same place, though not at the same time. 
I was on friendly terms with the officer of bis ship who ran up the 
never -to-be-forgotten signal—“ England expects every man to do his 
duty.” Ihave also heard Braham sing “Stand to your guns;” and 
my great desire is to stand by the latter, and discharge the former. 
No want of loyalty in this, I hope. Not open to expostulation, is it? 
But, chemically speaking, what do you say of tar? You write like 
achemist. Tell me—Have you carefully analysed tar, or are you 
acquainted with those who have, or both? If so, you must very 
well know that (coal) tar has been made to yield more than half a 
hundred distinct substances, and that some of them are of marvel- 
lous use, and others of appreciated beauty. In the handling of tar 
or its products, then, dear Mr. Editor, be careful. Don’t hit it hard 
with your Holtzapffel; it has no cleavage. It does not defile like 
pitch; it spatters and sticks. 

But, dropping metaphor, what have I done more than, as Prof. 
Maskelyne says, in a “good humoured” way, attempted to draw at- 
tention to a very important but neglected subject? Please to re- 
collect that philosophy in sport may sometimes become science in 
earnest, and that to work seriously at anything it doesn’t necessarily 
imply that a fellow should have a face always as long as a fiddle, or 
to keep on the regular footpath or highway either. It is not clear 
to me that I should have succeeded in any other way. I owe my 
allegiance to this free country, and to no Pope whatever. I am 
jealous of the wineralogical honour of my countrymen. I am an- 
noyed that we have to be taught by Transatlantic professors, whilst 
we have their equals at home, I resolutely take my stand at the 
British Museum. I have taken exception to only one word of Prof. 
Maskelyne’s nomenclature—caltate, and that I don’t care about. I 
have fired off one shot, and I mean to keep pegging away until I 
have accomplished my unselfish object, or until there is not another 
shot left in the locker. I have spenta good deal of money, and many 
hundreds of, perhaps, useless hours (at little better than crossing- 
sweeping) in the study of mineralogical books. I have learned posi- 
tively to luxuriate in the society of my minerals; they are ever tell- 
ing me something that is truthful and delightful, and far above and 
beyond anything that has ever been put on canvas. I desire a cut- 
ting made here, and anembankment there, so that the student’s train 
may run more evenly; that students may be spared as much profit- 
less labour as possible; that they may henceforth be counted by 
thousands, instead of, as now, by dozens; and that they may revel in 


| this cheap, rational, healthful, and elevating enjoyment; for I am 


more than ever confident of this, as I have written elsewhere—* That 
the more a man becomes acquainted with God’s own works, the more 
likely will he be to attend to His words.” 

Liverpool, Dec, 3. Yours, sticky as ever, rs 


MINERALOGY. 
THEI HISTORY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, USES, AND 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 
BLACKLEAD—PLUMBAGO—CARBIDE OF IRON—OR (MORE CORRECTLY) 
GRAPHITE, 

Srr,—Having pretty well gone through the series embraced under 
the denomination of iron ores, I now enter upon those in which this 
metal itself appears to occupy asubordinate position. Of these the 
carburet, sulphide, and tungstate may be considered the principal 
types. Upon this occasion I shall confine myself to the first-named 

—namely, the carburet, or as it is usually though improperly desig- 
nated plumbago or blacklead, both names implying that lead (plum- 
bum) is @ constituent of the mineral. Amore fallacious designation 
was never given. Not a trace of lead, in the experience of any 
chemist, was ever found as associated with the so-called plumbago. 
The origin of the name doubtless arose from its communicating to 
paper when marked by it a leaden or slaty grey colour, passing into 
iron black, and for this characteristic it has been used from time 
immemorial for polishing fire-stoves and grates, and hence it is held 
in the highest estimation by thrifty housewives, and by them is 
never likely to fall into disuse, The true composition of graphite, 
when pure, may be considered a very rich carbon, owing its 
peculiar colour to the presence, in somewhat minute proportions, of 
foreign matters. Of these elements iron may be regarded as the 
chief, though it would appear from analysis that even this metal is 
not always a constituent of plumbago, and in other instances it is 
discovered in exceedingly minute traces. The elements constituting 
this mineral, therefore, are exceedingly erratic both in nature and 
proportions, Dana, the great Americanauthority, quotes six varieties, 
ranging from 81 to 98°9 per cent. of carbon, and 10 to Zero of iron, 
with sometimes oxyge 1, sometimes silica, and ina solitary instance 
a minute proportion of alumina, taking the place of theiron. Hence 
it would appear that even the appellation of carburet of iron becomes 
a misnomer. The true crystallisation of graphite is undetermined, 
or, perhaps more correctly speaking, it assume a variety of forms. 
My collection exhibits hexagonal, and the forms it there assumes 
are granular, compact, and striated. My specimens are from Borrow- 
dale, Ticonderoga, U.S., Canada (all very splendid types), Germany 
and Russia (these inferior). With respect to samples I possess 
from Canada, they bear so close a resemblance to molybdenite that 
only a practised eye or chemical analysis could determine the 
difference; the latter process I found very conclusive, though it 
was submitted to me as molybdenite by a tolerably expert mineralo- 
gist. From Ticonderoga I received amongst others a very beauti- 
ful specimen of pencil lead, and was assured it was by no means 
a picked one, but that the supply of such was illimitable. Presum- 
ably this must produce a serious effect upon the demand for and 
price of the Borrowdale variety. With these preliminary remarks 
I pass on to historical details. 

It has probably occurred to few, even those who take the liveliest 
interest in the scientific and mercantile position of Great Britain, 
to devote any particular time or attention to such a speciality as 
blacklead, still there are many features in the enquiry fraught with 
the deepest importance both to the student and the man of busi- 
ness. Setting aside, for the present, the geological indications of 
the existence of plumbago in the bowels of the earth, the locality of 
its natural development in this country is most interesting. In the 
year 1751 a gentleman who had recently been to the blacklead mine 
of Borrowdale, in Cumberland, gave a vivid description of his visit, 
describing the neighbouring market town—Keswick—as bearing 
the appearance of antiquity, whilst he most flatteringly speaks of 
the “ poorer inhabitants as subsisting chiefly by stealing, or clan- 
destinely buying of those that steal, the blacklead, which they sell 
to Jews or other dealers.” Another writer, in 1794, refers to the 
Wad Mines, as he designates the explorations, being opened that 
year, the custom in those days being to work the property every 
five or seven years, upon each of these occasions taking ont a quan- 
tity sufficient to meet the interim demand. This writer adds :— 
“Graphite, or pencil lead, is taken out in lumps sometimes as big 
as aman’s fist, which, when it is pure, soft, black, and close-grained, 
is worth sometimes 35s. per pound. A third visitor writes about 
the same time, “In this parish (Seatallorfell) is that famous mine 
of blacklead, or wad, a mineral very scarce elsewhere, thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Robertson in his ‘ Natural History of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland :’ ‘ Its composition is a black, pinquid,* and shin- 
ing earth, impregnated with lead jand antimony. Its natural uses 
are to glaze and harden crucibles and other vessels, made of earth 
and clay, that are to endure the hottest fire; and to this end it is won- 
derfully effectual, which enhances the price of such vessels. It 
cannot be made malleable. 

Making allowances for the imperfect state of mineralogical know- 
ledge of those days which led the writer to associate lead and anti- 
mony in the composition of the mineral in question, it is clear that 
one of the principal uses to which it is put is now in vogue, and 
we also learn that amidst the numerous and startling innovations of 
modern art no substitute has hitherto superseded plumbago in the 
manufacture of crucibles. The following interesting record of the 
visit of Bishop Nicolson to these celebrated mines is given in a letter 
to Dr. Woodward in 1710:—“ Having lately had notice of the opening 
of our wad mines above Keswick, I hastened to see acuriosity which 
I have never hitherto had an opportunity of viewing, and if this 


* Fat or greasy.— Printers Devil. 
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were omitted I was never likely to have another. From Keswick 
we travelled up the valley of Borrowdale, along the banks of Der- 
wentwater, six or seven miles, or more, till we came to Seethwaite 
Moor, where ascending a high mountain we at length reached the 
mine, On the first opening of the old level, in the latter end of 
June last, great discouragement appeared, for no search had been 
made for 32 years. They found that some pilfering interlopers had 
carried on the old work till they had lost it in the rock. Upon 
July 3 (the day that we got thither) a belly was happily discovered 
before the forehead of the ‘old man’ (a term with miners for the old 
works), which proved so rich that in less than 24 hours they had 
filled several sacks with fine and clean-washed mineral. Dr. Meneth 
in his * Pinax,’ would persuade one to believe it so scarce that it is 
nowhere in the universe to be met with save in Old and New Eng- 
land, and that this ia the only place within the four seas where it 
can be had with us. Mr, Dales would induce one to believe it a 
common mineral. He particularly reckons up three several sorts of 
it, brought from so many different countries, whereas he allows that 
of our English growth (stc) to be the best, that of Spain the next, and 
condemns what is brought from the East Indies as the worst of all,” 

In an Act of Parliament, 25 Geo. II., c. 10, making it felony to 
break into any mines, or wad-holes of wad, or black-cawkes, com- 
monly called blacklead, or to steal any from thence, there is a re- 
cital that the same has been discovered in one mountain or ridge of 
hills only in this realm, and that it has been found by experience to 
be necessary for divers useful purposes, and more particularly in the 
casting of bomb shells, round shot, and cannon balls. Mr. Pennant 
says:—‘‘ Saw at Dr. Brownrigg’s a great variety of the ores of Bor- 
rowdale, such as lead, common and fibrous, black jack, and black- 
lead, or wad. This last is found in greater quantity and purity in 
those mountains than in any other parts of the world.” To what 
a serious extent would Mr. Pennant modify his sentiments had he 
possessed the experience subsequent researches have afforded, 
America, Russia, and Canada have both developed treasures which 
appear to throw into the shade the boasted quantities, and threaten 
to rival, if they have not already done so, the superiority of our 
English product. But of this anon. 

The learned Boyle opines, “ It is not a metal, and has nothing of 
a metallic character about it. Itisasingular substance. Itis found 
but in very trifling quantities in several mines here, and it may also 
be in other ccuntries; but the sole mines in which it is found by it- 
self are in Borrowdale. One of the principal uses to which itis put 
is the manufacture of pencils. Their being confined to this country 
is so well known and so universally allowed that they are styled 
abroad Crayons @ Angleterre. It arises from hence that this substance 
is little known to foreigners, the most learned of whom speak of it 
confusedly, and with much uncertainty. These further particulars 
we may venture to affirm concerning it, without any danger of mis- 
leading our readers, that the mine before mentioned is private pro- 
perty, is opened but once in seven years, and the quantity known to 
be equal to the consumption in that space is sold at once, and as it 
is used without any preparation it is more valuable than the ore of 
any metal found in this island.” “But,” he adds, “there is nothing 
improbable, much less impossible,in supposing that other uses will 
be disvovered, which would certainly contribute to raise the value 
of a mineral peculiar to this country.” Continuing this historical 
sketch, we find in the “Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1751 the follow- 
ing interesting and instructive details :—* Skiddaw is undoubtedly 
one of the highest mountains in Britain, the declivity of which, 
from White-water-dash, at the foot, to the summit, measures nearly 
5000 yards, but the perpendicular height cannot be much more than 
a fourth part of that. Near Keswick is another lake, near two miles 
long and four broad, in which several islands are interspersed, but 
not inhabited, by German miners. We had not ascended far before 
we perceived some persons at a great distance above us, who seemed 
to be very busy, though we could not distinguish what they were 
doing. As soonas they saw us they hastily left their work, and were 
running away, but by a signal from our guide, who, probably, was 
but too well acquinted with them, they returned, to the number of 
18. We came up to them after an hour of painful laborious travel- 
ling, and perceived them to be digging with mattocks and other in- 
struments in a great heap of clay and other rubbish, where mines 
had been formerly wrought; but though they were now neglected 
by the proprietors, as affording nothing worth the search, yet these 
fellows could generally clear from 6s, to 8s. per day, and sometimes 
even more. The blacklead is found in heavy lumps, some of which 
are hard, gritty, and of small value, others soft, and of fine texture. 
The hill in which it is found is a dirty brittle clay, interspersed 
with springs, and in some places shivers of the rock. It should be 
added that the lumps found in the rubbish seldom exceed 4 Ib. in 
weight, but those found in the mines are said to weigh 6 or 7 lbs. 
The mine is situated near the summit of the mountain; at the 
entrance is the miner’s lodge, and there was a principal heap of rub- 
bish, about 150 yards above the one referred to, and here were se- 
veral fellows and girls at work within pistol-shot of the hut. It 
appears that in the mine itself the miners work forward for the 
mineral, and the pits resemble quarries or gravel pits. The mines 
lie on the east side of a very steep mountain, which forms the west 
side of the vale of Stomethwaite. There are two workings—the 
one is about 340 yards above the level of the sea, and the upper one 
about 390 yards. The perpendicular depth of the lower one is about 
105 yards, and of the upper between 20 and 30 yards. There are 
two certain marks on the surface to direct the miner to the mineral. 
The strata of the mountain are very irregular and broken, and the 
blacklead ‘probably found in the fissures of the rocks, There is no 
regular stratum of this mineral; it is met with in lumps and irre- 
gular masses. The miners generally work through a quantity of 
earth, mixed with stones of various kinds, then a species of hard 
grey granite, and after that a dark blue stone of a softer nature, 
where they sometimes meet with the mineral. Quartz and crystals 
are found in the workings. The rock adjoining the mineral is some- 
times tinged as dark as the mineral itself to the depth of 2 or 3 ft. 
The mines are well defended against pilferers by a temporary mason- 
work and walling within, and a house over each entrance, which are 
occupied by the stewards and workmen. Of this mine itis written 
in 1792:—“The Wad mines were very unsuccessful for many years 
past, but last year they met with the blacklead again ina pretty 
large quantity, but of the inferior quality, of which the miners 1n & 
short time procured about 5tons. The mineral is described as lying 
in the mine in form resembling a tres; it hath a body or root, 
and veins or branches fly from it in different directions; the root 
or body is the finest blacklead, and the branches or extremities the 
worst the further they fly. The metals (query, minerals) in thelow 
mine lies in two veins—one crossing the other; where they cross 1S 
the main body, and the best blacklead and the veins fall perpen- 
dicularly for 60 fathoms in deptn, the blue rock on each side; at the 
end of 60 fathoms they found the end of the cross vein, and a large 
sop of the mineral, which came out as if it had been ina wrought 
basin—the form of the blacklead and the rock were so equal. A 
blue rock lies on each side of the mineral, and sometimes there 18 4 
wet sludge between the rock and the blacklead. It is, also, sometimes 
found in sops or floats in a body, without branches. W. WHITE: 
Laboratory and Assay Office, 25, Finsbury-place, London. 

[Zo be continued.] 


METEOROLOGY—THE COMING WINTER. 


Srr,—Although meteorology is one of the youngest of the natural 
sciences it shows a healthy growth, ‘and already lends substantial aid 
to man in his battle with the elements. The law, for instance, of 
circular storms enables the Meteorological Department to forewarn 
our coasts and those of our neighbours of the approaching tempest, 
The next great step, it is hoped, will give us the power to forecast 
the general character of the comingseasons. As yet no theory with 
this view has stood the test of experience, or commanded the assent 
of the scientific world. Itis the object of this letter to make knowD 
to your readers the main features of such a theory, advocated chiefly 
by French meteorologists, and based on the familiar idea that the 
vicissitudes of cur climate are due to the antagonism of great equa- 
torial and polar air currents. 

According to this view there exist two master currents of air— 








one passing over the Atlantic from south-west to north-east ; 
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other to the eastward of it, flowing back from north east to south- 
west. The existence of such general currents is now not doubted, 
and to their influence may be chiefly attributed the strong contrast 
exhibited by the climates of places in the same latitude in Western 
Europe and Central Asia. Each of these broad currents may be 
likened to a great river flowing in an extended plain, subject to 
floods and lateral overflowings, but whose main channel slowly varies 
its course from side to side. 

If we consider the Atlantic current, and suppose its main channel 
to occupy its easternmost position, we shall havea vast body of warm 
moist air flowing over Western Europe, giving to it mild winters 
and wet summers, with frequent storms, which are no other than 
whirling eddies in the great stream. Such were the seasons of 1871, 
1872, and 1873, 

‘Let us now suppose the main channel of this current to have re- 
treated over the Atlantic plain so that its course passes at a certain 
distance to the westward. Our islands and the adjacent continent 
would then lie, as it were,in a hollow between it and the down 
north-east current further east; and we should enjoy the fine 
weather with which we have been blessed during the past year. It 
must be remarked that, entirely in accordance with this view, during 
this same period our extreme western and north-western coasts 
have come in for much rain and storm, and that the north-east cur- 
rent has been felt with more than ordinary severity in ; Asia Minor 
and the Eastern Mediterranean. : 

If, pursuing its retrograde course, the main channel of the Atlantic 
current should recede still further to the west, then the supposition 
is that the corresponding north-east current would also come fur- 
ther westward, bringing with it severe winter cold. If this theory 
be correct, 2 knowledge of the position and tendency of movement 
of the main channel of the Atlantic current should afford us the 
long sought for key to unlock the secret of the coming season. At 
any rate, enough has been adduced to show the importance of a 
more extended and more accurate study of the Atlantic air stream. 
This can be done by an analysis of the logs of the steamers and other 
ships so incessantly crossing this ocean, and the Meteorological 
Office have alone the means of doing it. Any forecast based on 
general reports must necessarily be very vague. ; . 

We have, however, in accordance with the above views, some in- 
dications that the winter will be colder than for some years past. 
Severe cold has already set in at the head of the Baltic, and we hear 
of great storms along the Western Atlantic. On the other hand, the 
weather on this side also has been more stormy than it was last 
year. But ourstorms may be caused by overflowings of the Atlantic 
current, whose main channel may, nevertheless, be far to the west- 
ward, — Cc. O. B. 

WHAT IS ELECTRICITY ? 


Str,—Will you allow me to make some remarks in answer to the 
letter of a “Constant Reader,” in the Supplement to last week’s 
Journal? <A “Constant Reader” states that if a poker is left ina 
fire in an ordinary grate the end which is in the red-hot coals be- 
comes heated. How is this accounted for? He states that the 
molecules of the iron become violently agitated by the heat gene- 
rated. This motion is increased until the whole of the iron gets hot. 
The above is the theory a “Constant Reader” has been taught; he 
believes it to be the correct theory of heat, and how the iron poker 
is heated when in the fire. If the above iron poker experiment is 
to be a proof of the modern mode-of-motion-theory of molecules of the iron be- 
coming violently agitated by the heat generated, I cannot understand it. 

In the first place—does the heat generated come out of the poker? for if we take 
the above theory to be correct the heat must come out of the poker, or be generated 
in the poker, and if so we do not want: the fire, because the molecules of the iron 
would become violently agitated, and heat would be generated, and the poker 
would become hot without putting it near a fire. As I have said before, it is the 
same theory as Bacon’s, above 600 years ago. It is only an imaginative theory, 
and there is not the slightest sign of its being the correct theory of heat, and the 
more you investigate it the more you can see the absurdity and fallacy of such a 
theory. Suppose I compare Bacon's theory of heat with the theory a ‘‘ Constant 
Reader” believes to be correct. Bacon—the great Bacon I mean—invented gun- 
powder, so it is stated; there were several noted men of the name of Bacon, but 
this was the most celebrated, and he was the greatest man of his day. 

A “Constant Reader” states molecules of matter; Bacon states particles of 
matter. A ‘Constant Reader” states, the violent agitation of such molecules of 
matter generates heat ; Bacon states, the vibration and motion of such particles of 
matter produce heat. I want to know what difference there is between the two 
theories, I cannot see any. They both mean the same, and they are both suppo- 
sitions only. Nearly, if not quite, all the theories of heat brought forward from 
the time of Bacon up to the present are the same in meaning, and the same as 
Bacon’s theory of heat, and his was the first theory of heat ever written by man. 
If a * Constant Reader ” can prove it to be the correct theory he must give Bacon 
the credit of the discovery, and the modern chemists the credit of finding the new 
names for Bacon’s old theory of heat. “i ji 

My theory of the red-hot poker is as follows :—First of all we will suppose the 
fire is not alight, as it is called, and the atmosphere of the room is up to 24° of heat, 
only 8° below freezing-point ; the poker is hot now, it is hot in comparison to solid 
mercury, for the heat of a body is only comparative. The heat of solid mercury 
would be about 63° below the heat of the poker, and the poker would be 24° above 
zero. Now, suppose we force the poker into the solid mercury, the poker would 
be so hot that it would melt a hole in the solid mercury quickly, and the hot poker 
would quickly lose its heat, and become as cold as the solid mercury ; the melted 
mercury will also become cold, or lose its heat and become solid again, and our 
poker will remain stuck fast in the solid mercury, our once hot poker is now called 
a cold one, supposing the surrounding atmosphere to remain at the same heat as 
the solid mercury—say, about 73° below the freezing point of water. If you force 
a red-hot poker into a piece of lead the same thing will happen; the red-hot poker 
will melt a hole in the lead, and when the melted lead gets as cold as the average 
temperature of our atmosphere the lead will become solid, and the poker will stick 
fast in it. How can we call thisa motion of molecules of matter? I cannot see 
the least reason to call it so. The fact is, the heat in the poker is only mechanically 
mixed with the iron of the poker, and it goes off by radiation ; heat is a material. 
I believe in this letter I can prove my theory to be correct. —__ 

Now, we will take the poker out of the mercury and bring it into the hot room, 
the hot room is up to 24° of heat, and the poker will quickly become hot in this 
case without fire. Now, the poker is 63° hotter than it was when in the solid mer- 
cury. Was the above 63° produced or generated by molecnlar motion, or a mode 
of motion, or a violeht agitation, or a motion of particles of matter? The heat in 
the hot room is only mechanically mixed with the atmosphere of the room, and if 
the poker remains in the room it absorbs the same amount or degree of heat as 
there is in the room, and such heat is mechanically mixed with the iron of the 
poker, the same as it is mixed with the atmosphere of the room. The articles on 
the surface of the earth are not impervious to the material heat, therefore every- 
thing becomes of a uniform or equal temperature, and that is the temperature of 
the surrounding bodies. , ayn 

We will now put the poker in the fire grate among the coals; the fire is not yet 
alight, as it is called. The room, the coals, the poker, and all bodies in the locality 
are up to 24° of heat, and the heat is mechanically mixed with the above articles. 
Now, suppose we light the fire, and let it burn until it is a good one; the heat of 
a common house fire is from 900° to 1200°. Suppose, for argument sake, we say 
that our fire is up to 1024° of heat, our poker is hotter than it was before we lighted 
the fire by 1000° of heat, and the poker is red-hot. I want to know by what means 
molecular action or mode of motion has produced the heat in the poker more now 
than it did when the poker gained the heat it did gain when it was taken from the 
solid mercury and placed in the hot room up to 24° of heat, where it gained 63° of 
heat: If the above theory is correct in one case it must be in the other, and we 
ought not to want the fire; but the modes of motive action should go on, and the 
poker become red-hot without the use of fire. The only difference in the red-hot 
poker is that it has takea in more heat, and the more heat it takes the more it ex- 
pands; and if the end now red-hot measured 1 foot before it was hot it will now 
measure a little over 1-16th of an inch longer than it did when it was cold; also it 
will be luminous, because at about 900° of heat iron begins to be luminous, and at 
1024° of heat our poker will be red-hot. I have done all I can to prove the mode 
of motion theory of heat to be incorrect, at the same time strictly adhering to the 
truth, and I shall continue to do so throughout, and I shall try all I know to prove 
my theory of heat to be the correct and only theory that will stand investigation. 

Now, we know the poker to be red-hot. Wheredid the heat come from, for you 
cannot have something out of nothing? Ifit is only heat, did it come out of the 
coals? I say no, it did not; for there is no more heat in a ton of coals than there 
is in a ton OF flint stones. Whien the fire was lighted you started a chemical pro- 
cess called combustion, and in that process the following actions go on :—Ist, the 
oxygen gas of the atmosphere combines with the carbon of the coal, and it pro- 
duces carbonic acid gas, a heavy gas weighing 144 oz, to the cubic foot; oxygen 
gas weighing 1 oz. to the cubic foot. When the oxygen of the atmosphere com- 
bines with the carbon of the coal and produces the above gas heat is liberated. I 
will give further particulars of carbonic acid gas at some future time, for Tam 
afraid of making this letter too long. Other portions of the oxygen gas of the 
atmosphere combine with the hydrogen of the coal, the solid hydrogen of the coal 
combines with the solid oxygen of the oxygen gas of the atmosphere, and water is 
produced, and the heat that was chemically combined with the solid oxygen in 
the atmosphere is now liberated, and if liberated in a close furnace it would be at 
a heat above 4000°, but in the generality of fires the heat is taken away so rapidly 
by surrounding bodies and by radiation in all directions that common fires only 
produce about 1000°. Thus you see the heat to make our poker red-hot came out 
of the atmosphere, it was chemically combined with the solid oxygen of the oxygen 
gag of the atmosphere, proving the oxygen gas of the atmosphere to bea compound, 
and to consist of solid oxygeu and heat chemically combined. I think it is plain 
enough for anyone to see that the heat required to make the poker red: hot was not 
generated at al! by molecular motion or mode of motion ; heat isa material, and 
cannot be generated or made; itcan be concentrated and liberated, and with respect 
to the red-hot poker and the mode of motion and molecular action theory, if we 
had to wait until the above process made the poker red-hot we should have to wait 
forever. The material heat was liberated and our fire was up to 1024°, and the 
poker got red-hot because it was in the hot place called a fire, and such fire was up 
to the above degree of heat, mechanically mixed. lia 

As a proof of where the heat came from, suppose we cause 111 ozs. of the soli 
hydrogen of the coal to combine chemically with 889 ozs. of the solid oxygen con- 
tained-in 889 cubic feet of the oxygen gas of the atmosphere, we shall produce as 





near as possible 1 cubic foot of pure water, weighing 1000 ozs.; by the above che- 
mical process we have reduced 889 cubic feet of the oxygen gas of the atmosphere 
to less than 1 cubic foot, and in so doing we have liberated all the heat that was 
chemically combined with the solid oxygen in 889 cubic feet of oxygen gas, and 
the above gas and heat were in the atmosphere. All the heat liberated has become 
heat mechanically mixed with the atmosphere, and before it was chemically com- 
bined with the atmosphere. Before we lose it all by radiation we must believe 
that the poker was made red-hot with the above heat coming from the atmosphere. 
Now, we have our cubic foot of water, and as the room is at so low a temperature, 
24° only, we will allow it to become a large piece of ice, weighing 6214 lbs. This 
large piece of ice came out of the coal and the atmosphere, 1-9th of it came out of 
the coal and 8-9ths out of the atmosphere ; or, we might say, 111 ozs. of it came out 
of the coals and 889 ozs. out of the atmosphere. The 111 ozs. of solid hydrogen 
were chemically combined with the solid coal, and the 889 ozs. of solid oxygen 
were chemically combined with heat or electricity in a certain form, and formed 
oxygen gas in the atmosphere, 

{hove stated that electricity is only free heat. I believe I can prove it one way, 
and that by the use of a ‘‘ Constant Reader's” poker. Suppose you have an iron 
conductor (say) 200 ft. high and 6 in. diameter, such a conductor would relieve a 
large thunder-cloud, as it is called, of a great deal of its electricity without making 
such a conductor hot. Now, suppose the above conductor was fixed with its bottom 
end 3 ft. above the surface of the earth, and if a ‘‘ Constant Reader's ” poker is 8 ft. 
3 in. long and 5¢ in. thick, we will connect the top end of the poker to the bottom 
end of our large conductor, and the point, or other end, of the poker will enter the 
moist earth to the depth of three inches. We will suppose our conductor finished, 
and are waiting for a thunder-storm to try it; we have a storm quickly, and our 
large conductor receives a full supply of electricity or free heat, but not enough to 
overcharge it, and make it hot, the electricity will pass down our large conductor 
with great velocity, until it comes in contact with the poker, when it will be stopped 
to a great extent, the poker will be overcharged, become red-hot quickly, and will 
be soon heated up to, we well say, 1024° of heat. Is the poker made red-hot by 
the mode of motion processes? Uo the molecules of the iron of a ‘‘ Constant 
Reader's” poker generate heat? Has the motion of the particles of the iron got 
anything to do with it? Isay no, impossible. How can a theory built up on ima- 
gination, bolstered up with all sorts of terms, and explained in all sorts of myste- 
rious ways, stand before a simple matter-of-fact theory that all but speaks for itself ? 
The old theory of heat, before a true theory of heat, must melt away like dew before 
the sun. The poker is made red-hot this time by means of free heat, called elec- 
tricity ; when the electricity entered our large conductor it was not stopped in its 
passage, nor impeded in any way, therefore it passed down it at a great velocity, 
its proper velocity, but when it arrived at the poker there was not metal enough to 
conduct it away so quick as it was supplied. It accumulated and had time to be- 
come mechanically mixed with the iron of the poker, and now it is mechanically 
mixed with the iron it is no longer called electricity, butis called heat. If a “‘ Con- 
stant Reader” thinks it over he must admit that it makes no difference whether 
the poker is made red-hot in the common tire he mentions, or whether it is made 
red-hot with the electricity from the clouds, so that the poker is up to the same 
degree of heat, (say) our old heat of 1024°, the poker will take the same time to 
cooldown. The heat in both cases was only mechanically mixed with the iron of 
the poker, and in each case there was the same amount and degree of heat in it. 

I have not done with a “‘ Constant Reader’s”’ poker yet ; 3 inches of it went into 
the moist earth, and some the electricity passed through it into the moist earth 
and decomposed some of the water, then chemically combined with the materials 
of the water and produced gases, and they would have remained as gases for any 
length of time, but the red-hot poker was there, and directly the above gases escaped 
from the ground they came in contact with it, the gases ignited, and water was 
again produced, and the heat went away by radiation iuto the atmosphere, where 
it mixed (like a drop of water would be to the sea) with tha great quantity of heat 
now mechanically mixed with the atmosphere. 

A “Constant Reader’s” iron poker will be of great use to us in the next expla- 
nation, and after that we can do without it. In the first place, we have the elec- 
tricity from the clouds, it enters at the top of our large conductor, and if it should 
be dark at the time, most likely you will see a flash of light, or a sort of ball of 
electricity at the moment the electricity entere the top of our large conductor. 
From the top of our large conductor to the bottom it is charged with free heat, or 
electricity. And now for a “‘ Constant Reader's” poker, for the last time; it is red- 
hot, and it is also charged with electricity, bui we must not call it so now, because 
it looks so much like common heat, and so it is ; it is heat, or electricity, mechanic- 
ally mixed with the iron of the poker. : ; 

Now for the gases in the moist earth ; here we havethe heat chemically combined 
with the solid materials of the water or ice. The large conductor, diminished to a 
small diameter at the end that enters the earth, will show heat, or electricity, in 
all its conditions, first at the top of the conductor as free heat, also travelling down 
the thick conductor, as so-called electricity travels along a wire; then in the thin 
iron of the poker, as heat, so-called. At last we find it thoroughly entered into 
chernical combination with other materials and formed into gases. I think I have 
explained enough about gases for that part to be understood without further ex- 
planation. I could bring many other proofs to prove my theory to be true, but it 
would occupy too much space. With respect to a “ Constant Reader s” statement 
that my theories, if true, would cause a revolution in the scientific world, and the 
whole science of chemistry have to be re-modelled, I knew this more than 30 years 
ago, for it is fully that time sinee I tried most of the experiments I have mentioned. 
In 1844, just 30 years ago, I told a great and well-known man that I had made 
some discoveries with respect to, and in connection with, electricity, and I believed 
that such discoveries, properly applied to useful purposes, would prove of great 
value ultimately. I believe the old theory of heat will be overthrown this time, 
for it has lasted above 600 years, and that is long enough for a false theory to last. 

With respect to the letter of “‘ Electrous,” Iam much obliged to him for the kind 
feeling shown in it, as such letters give me encouragement to go on and do good if 
I can.—Mawbey-road, Old Kent-road, RICHARD JEX CRICKMER. 





MINING IN CARDIGANSHIRE, AND THE VAN AND 





VAN GONSOLS IN MONTGOMERYSHIRE, 

Sm,—Taking a retrospective view of the mines in this county, 
and the other two mentioned in the adjoining one, for the year that 
is now so soon to close, I do not think that we have any reason for 
grumbling, but on the contrary, during a period of what may truly 
be termed as without a precedent for the past half-century for 
everything that was really bad to all and everything apertaining to 
mines and mining, that we have much to congratulate ourselves and 
those interested in these counties, not only for the mines in nearly 
every case holding their own, but that notwithstanding the great 
increase in the price of labour, the price of materials, and the fallin 
the value of nearly all the metals, they have, as [ have before men- 
tioned, not only weathered the storm, but the end of the year sees 
most of them producing in quantity and quality quite as much lead 
and silver as they were doing 12 months since, whilst some of the 
new mines have been brought into a statefrom the progressive into 
the dividend paying, whilst others have opened out courses of ore 
that cannot fail to bring them into a similar state in a few months, 
and those very few that have, on the contrary, been brought into a 
state of non-returns (not from the unproductiveness of the lodes in 
them, but from the method of working systematically adopted for 
many years previous of picking out the eyes of the bunches of ore, 
and not deepening their shafts or extending their levels) have been 
the means of opening the eyes of others to see how the failure (if it 
can be termed as such) has originated, and instead of these mines 
being abandoned, fresh capital is being raised to reconstitute them ; 
and with fresh blood and fresh energy there is no doubt in my 
mind that they will be brought into a much more profitable state 
than has ever yet been the case. It will not be expected that I 
should go into details as to the prospects of the whole of the mines 
now at work in the two counties named, it would take too much of 
your valuable space for me to do so, and I shall, therefore, content 
myself by briefly noticing how matters stand at present, and how 
they stood this time last year. — as Se 

Beginning, then, with Llanfair, the most southern mine in the 
county during the past year. Machinery has heen erected for giving 
the mine a fair trial; it produces the richest silver-lead ore, or 
silver ore, in the county (for it is more valuable for the latter than 
the former) and will undoubtedly prove a good-paying property on 
the capital necessary to develope it.* Between this and the mines 
at Pontrhyd-y-fenddigaid very little has been done for some years 
past. At Strata Florida ore has been raised by tributers, the 
shareholders doing nothing to prove the mine. This property has 
now got into other hands, and fresh capital subscribed for its work- 
ing, and from the large quantities of ore taken from the little 
ground explored, I have no doubtit will provea profitable investment. 

Old Esgair Mwyn Mine has been worked by tributers, and the 
halvans at surface has yielded a large quantity of lead ore at con- 
siderable profit. Capital is wanted for working this the once 
richest mine in Cardiganshire. The Lisburne mines, comprising 
Glogfawr, Glogfach, Level Fawr, Frongoch, and West Frongoch, 
on the whole, are producing the same quantity and giving the same 
profits as for some time past, and if any alteration it is for the 
better. At New Lisburne an important discovery has been made, 
and should it continue must prove valuable to the owner and do 
good to the community. Grogwinion has been brought from a pro- 
gressive mine into the Dividend List, and is likely to prove a most 
valuable and durable mine. Old Cwm Ystwith is no better nor 
worse than it was. Dolwen and East Dolwen little done and less 
doing. De Broke has opened out some good ore, and is now making 
regular returns. At Nant-y-Cria little or nothing has been done 
during the past twelve months. If the property were not on Crown 
ground, the clauses in whose leases are so objectionable, this mine 
would not be allowed to stand still, paying 80/. per year asa minimum 
royalty, but would be properly worked and paying some hundreds 
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* The particulars of this and every other mine in this county may be g 
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sterling yearly as dues. Great West Van is in as good a position 
now as twelve months since, or rather better, West Esgair Lle is 
opening out courses of ore which I should think must leave a con 
siderable profit in working, Little has been done in Bryn Glas, but 
machinery has been purchased to erect on it, Plynlimmon agit 
was. Llywernog has gone into other hands, who will, I believe, 
make it a paying concern; the change, therefore, is for the better. 
Clara Consols without alteration. Powell Consols; the ore ground 
has been worked at a profit and excellent courses of ore laid opex. 
Water machinery is erected where steam was used, and this, is now) 
a good mine, and will soon be giving very handsome dividends, 
Great credit is due to the managers and proprietors of this mine for 
bringing in an abundant supply of water to this.and, in fact, to the 
other mines in the neighbourhood, which can now be worked very 
economically in comparison to working by steam-power, This: 
mine twelve months ago was doing but little, therefore. a great) 
change for all concerned in it and the prosperity of the locality has 
taken place. 

At Kast Llyn Teify little has been done, which is to be mueh res 
gretted, for a small capital would give it an effectual trial, whichit 
most richly deserves, At Llyn Teify good ore has been opened, 
out on the south lode, Capital is being raised to work it effectually, 
and a successful result, according to my opinion, is a certainty. 
Aberystwith mines are returning about the same quantity as for 
some time past. Ystumtean old mine is being cleared, and some 
good ore ground laid open. Caegynon has improved in depth, and 
will continue to do so, I consider the mine looking better than it 
was twelve months ago. At South Bwadrain during the past twelve 
months a new water-wheel, 30 ft. in diameter, 3 ft. 6 in. in breast, 
with pumping and drawing machinery, has been erected. The en 
gine-shatt is sunk to the 12, under adit, and good lead and blendg, 
ores opened at that depth, In afew months more this property will 
speak for itself. I have not seen finer stuff for making rich des 
posits of lead ore broken from any mine in Cardiganshire. Bwadraim: 
is no better or worse than twelve months ago. Gellireirin had two 
men at work a year since, none now. The Rheidol Lead Mines have: 
a capital raised suflicient to bring them into a profitable state, and 
they are now opening rich and paying ore ground, and will soon 
enter the Dividend List if matters are properly carried on. Tyllwyd 
has had a good field of machinery erected, and a large quantity of. 
rich paying ground laid open. The best, however, is yet in store, 
and this is one of the prizes for this year, and for dividends in the 
coming one, Gothic nothing done ordoing. Nant-y-gronen has had 
a capital subscribed for developing it, and machinery put up for. 
allowing the sinking of the shaft to a greater depth, as well ag to 
draw the stuff, The back of the vein contains a fair quantity of 
lead ore, and should be made to pay, It will be seen that this, 
therefore, is ina better state than at this time twelve months. Old 
Goginan has had a fresh capital subscribed, and a little more doing 
than was some time ago, A new buddle is being tried (Borlase’s), 
and we shall, I expect, soon have achance of proving whether we 
are to derive advantages from the dressing of slime ores in this 
county by its adoption. Melindur Valley started, and doing well. 
West Goginan improved. Bwlch Consols without any alteration. 
Cwm Ertin has been purchased from the late company by the owner 
of the land, Mr. William Jones, Llwyn-y-Groes, near Lampeter, whe 
has placed the property in my hands for a short time to raise the 
necessary capital to give it a proper trial, and before this meets 
my eye in your columns I hope I shall have succeeded in doing so. 
A very small outlay will suffice to make this mineas good or better 
than it ever was, at least I think so, and I am far from being alone 
in that way of thinking. 

South Darren has improved prospects, and Old Darren ditto, 
Bronfloyd, after having undergone liquidation, is now placed on @ 
good footing, and will again soon enter the Dividend List, East 
Darren as usual. Llawr-cwm-bach as it was—very little doing. 
Camdwr-bach, or South Esgair-hir; the lode in the adit, whieh is 
from 20 to 30 ft. wide, has been cross-cut in different places, and 
has laid open ore in paying quantities. Capital is being raised to 
give this.a proper trial, and to erect machinery. This can be done. 
for from 2000/. to 30002. It is on the same lode as Eagle Brook, 
where they have lately discovered a rich course of lead and copper, 
coming towards the boundary of Camdwr-bach. The Eagle Brook 
is now opening out rich ground, and will soon begin to give hand= 
some profits. Esgair-hir has rich bunches of lead ore, but is slowly 
worked. Little has been done, or is doing, at Blaen Caelan, and the 


| same remarks will apply to Allt-y-crib. Tan-yr-allt is said to be 


looking better, and taking the mines mentioned, and those not in- 
cluded in this list, I consider that we stand in a much better position 
in every sense of the word than we did at this date in 1873, So much 
for Cardiganshire, and now a few words as to Van, the great mine of 
the Principality. I will merely remark that prices have fallen nearly 
100 per cent., whilst returns have been regularly made, and profits 
regularly given, during one of the most trying years ever, perhaps, 
experienced, and when we consider the prices of labour and mate- 
rials reduced, and the value of the ore rising in the market, one is 
induced to wonder what it all means. This could be put right with 
a very little trouble, and it would be a great source of satisfaction 
to the shareholders to obtain it—an estimate of the ore ground laid 
open during the past 12 months, and the ore taken away—and this 
alone would show whether there is real cause for the great drop in 
the value of this, I may say, unprecedentedly rich property. Van 
Consols is now on the eve of paying dividends, and nothing, in my 
opinion, can prevent it from becoming in time a formidable rival to 
its next neighbour last spoken of, ABSALOM FRANCIS, 
Goginan, Aberystwith, Dec. 8, ——— 


CARDIGANSHIRE MINES—TALYBONT DISTRICT. 


Str,—!I notice a short letter in the Supplement to last week’s 
Journal relative to the Tan-yr-allt Mine, where a fine course of ore is 
now being laid open on a north and south lode. I hope this will 
prove lasting in length and depth, as it has at present very appear- 
ance of doing, and draw publicattention to this district, which owing 
to a combination of circumstances has been for some time under a 
cloud, Even this mine would have been working years back if it 
were not for the deception practised upon the then proprietors by 
& person now better known than trusted, at least in that neighbour- 
hood. Look, again, at the ALLT-y-cr1Ip Mine, now in liquidation, 
but which I notice in the Share List as belonging to a company with 
a capital of 40,0007. What has become of all this money? Have 
the shares ever been issued to that amount, if not,how many? Then 
I notice in another part of the Journal a mine called Cwm LerRy, li. 
shares quoted 12s. 6d. Surely this cannot be a few shallow work- 
ings of that name near Talybont with a small plant of machinery at 
surface. Then there are the ERGLODD and PENPOMPREN Mines, 
which have already appeared as three or four different companies 
during as many years, but have never been worked, atany rate with any 
spirit, and the landlord informs me they are now idle, and I should 
say likely to be as it will take a large capital to put them in work- 
ing order again. Further north the TALIESEN Mines now idle, and 
I believe in liquidation, a large capital having been lost, 

As a contrast to this we have the DoLcLirHor MINE, spiritedly 
worked by one gentleman, who has spent 15,000/. chiefly in sinking, 
the shaft being now 65 fms. deep, and after many disappointments 
is in a good course of ore, which the agent informs me is worth up- 
wards of 1 ton to the fathom, thus proving that money legitimately 
laid out meets with a return, though I must say that there are more 
promising places than Dolclithor to lay out 15,000/. in. All these 
mines are within a circuit of (say) one mile from Talybont, and, 
consequently, close to the mine to which Mr. Baleombe refers. 
How is it, then, that this mine, with but a small capital, has turned 
out a trump, while all around is wreck and ruin? It is not to be 
supposed that there is lead in this one lode and this one spot, and 
not in any of the others. The same lode traverses Allt-y-Crib, and, 
I suppose, Cwm Lery setts, but I do not think it has been worked 
in either, probably because it isa north and south lode. All I can 
say is that if a north and south lode produces from 4 to 5 tons toa 


| fathom—as this one does on Tan-yr-Allt, and I have no doubt any 


gentleman will be allowed to see for himself—it is better to throw 
away prejudice and lay out money on it than to follow out east and 
west lodes and — ° 

The scheme cf Mr, Betteley is a good one, only I think it might 
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embrace the purchasing of shares in promising mines. One thing 
is obvious, that the present system of selling at enormous sums, 
whether in cash or shares, to companies, and declaring dividends 
out of sales of ore that in reality has not paid the cost of producing 
it, must cease.—Aberystwith, Dec. 10. GALENA. 


MINING ASSOCIATION FOR SHROPSHIRE, 


Srr,—There can be no question as to the benefits that would be 
derived could such an association as that recently recommended in 
the Journal by Mr. Jasper More be established for Shropshire. To 
the list of subjects enumerated by Mr. More for periodical discussion 
might be added papers on practical geology, such for example asthe 
formation of veins, the probable processes by which they may have 
been filled, the characteristic properties of productive and non-pro- 
ductive lodes, the analogy betwixt the contents of a vein and the 
country rock, &c. There might also be discussions as to the most 
approved mining machinery for general or special purposes, whilst 
an interchange of ideas upon the best systems of ore concentration, 
rock-boring, and on explosive materials, &c., could not fail to be 
beneficial to all taking part therein. If Mr. More would consent to 
receive the names of those connected with the Shropshire mines 
who are desirous of becoming members of the proposed association 
it might perhaps result in some decided move being made. 

Shropshire, Dec. 8. MANAGER, 


ROMAN GRAVELS MINE. 


Sme,—Being a shareholder in and acquainted with this mine for 
several years, I was interested in reading the letters in the recent 
Journals thereon. Your correspondents comment on Mr. Tredin- 
nick’s remarks upon a falling off in dividends in the lead mines of 
Wales, including Roman Gravels. I hope you will allow me to 
remind my co-shareholders that the first four dividends paid by the 
Roman Gravels amounted to 12,000/.; the second four dividends, 
16,800/.; the third four dividends, 20,400/.; also that notice has been 
given of 5100/., payable on the 23rd inst., towards the fourth series 
of dividends. From my knowledge of the property, it is apparent 
to me that the promises of the directors for the future will be as 
ably sustained as in the past. I would also remind my co-share- 
holders who have not availed themselves of the privilege of seeing 
the mine that, to use our manager’s phraseology, “lanes of lead ore 
ground are to be seen in Roman Gravels” to anextent and value few 
of your correspondents have had the good fortune to enjoy. The 
new shaft now ventilating the mine to the 65 fm. level will be holed 
to the 80fm. level in six months, and to the 95 fm. level by February, 
1876 (see Capt. Waters’s report of the 5th instant), The machinery 
at the floors is capable of dressing an immense quantity of lode- 
stuff, and when the shaft is complete the monthly returns of lead 
may easily be increased to 400 or 500 tons, 

A Non-SELLER OF ROMANS, 








SOUTH CONDURROW—CAPTAIN VIVIAN. 


Sm,—For the past two or three years there has been an inclina- 
tion to supplant old and tried agents for new ones, as at North 
Roskear, Carn Camborne, South Crofty, New Dolcoath, and Wheal 
Seton, and the results are call-paying or suspended mines; but the 
latest and most flagitious ingratitude has been manifested towards 
the managers at South Condurrow. Messrs, Vivian commenced ope- 
rations here on a limited scale, but persevering labour, combined 
with experience and wisdom, discovered a large and rich lode; they 
then erected powerful machinery, and laid out dressing-floors where 
tin ores can be prepared for the market as cheap, if not cheaper, 
than most mines; and they have also opened the mine underground 
in a way which even the most prejudiced cannot condemn, and just 
as they hoped to reap the reward {of years of untiring labour they 
are dismissed; and for what? Echo answers, “ Naught.” 

Capt. Joseph Vivian has been taking a prominent part in mining 
affairs for the past 50 years, and his fame is interwoven with the 
very existence of hundreds of our old miners in thig and other 
localities, and his name is being handed to posterity under the 
“humble, yet not inglorious” epitaph, “The friend of all.” Capt. 
Vivian’s employees worked harder, and obtained better remunera- 
tion; and they were always pleased to see him, as he had always 
something satisfactory to tell them; he was always ready with his 
advice when solicited; always encouraged manliness, and hated 
cringing, fawning insinuations ; he was one who had unparalleled 
chances of acquiring wealth ; one in whose constitution was mettle 
(not india rubber, as is too frequently the case with mine agents and 
inspectors now-a-day) ; one who did not add or detract from the 
truthfulness of a report by an extra 1/.; one who has speculated 
freely and largely of his income in mining explorations ; one who 
has never been slow to adopt improvements in mining. Such is the 
man who has worthily stood at the head of Cornish mine managers 
who has filled important posts, and whose honesty and veracity has 
never once been doubted, and whose services are peremptorily dis- 
pensed with without a charge or blot, save the non-vindicative blur 
of “ driving too many cross-cuts.” 

Mr. Weston, the Chairman of the special meeting of Dec. 2, may 
even envy the Messrs. Vivian in their downfall, as they have the sa- 
tisfaction of doing their duty to the utmost (although not recipro- 
cated by 10 or 12 shareholders), whilst Mr. Weston cannot but feel 
“joyous” at seeing his speech reported. In his exordium he rather 
sided with the Messrs. Vivians, then stated his intention of being 
neutral, then voted against them, and finally hoped it would not 
injure them, as he believed them to be thorough miners, which is an 
equivalent to a kick and hope you are not hurt, or pouring water on 
you and hoping you are not wet. I think Mr. Weston would make 
a kind, tender-hearted (yet unskilled) physician, he knows nothing 
about diagnosis, but seems to be an adept at cicatrisation. 

EDWARD SKEWIS, 


SOUTH CONDURROW MINE. 


Srr,—Mr. Waddington states in his last letter that I accuse him of 
misrepresentation,and that it may have suited me on the eve of South 
Condurrow meeting to make him appear a liar, if in my child-like 
innocence I believe an untruth to be a misrepresentation. I have 
nothing to retract, nor is an apology required from him; but the 
word liar I hate, and I should have hesitated a long time before I 
applied the term either to himself or any other person—if, however, 
he likes to do so to himself I can have no objection. He then goes in for the cham- 
pagne business again, and I feel ashamed any man, especially a man of such mag- 
nanimous ideas as Mr. Waddington, could find a handle to make use of in such a 
trumpery matter. The facts, in a few words, are simply these—his friend, Mr. 
Vivian, will put me right I have no doubt if I err:—Some four years since, talking 
over the appearance of the mine after attending one of the meetings, Mr. Vivian 
said the mine was looking much better, and we should soon see shares 5/. each, and 
ultimately he believed they would reach 10/., or even 20/., per share. I made answer 
as soon as they get to the former price I will send you a dozen case of champagne 
to drink success to the mine, and if they ever reach 10/. I will send you a three- 
dozen case, and if I ever live to see them 20/. each you shall have a six-dozen case. 
Shortly after they reached that price, and I duly sent on the wine. Time passed 
on, and 4 reached 10/. per share, the consequence being I redeemed my promise 
by sending him a three-dozen case ; and,as I look upon my promise, perhaps, in a 
more sacred light than Mr. Waddington may do, if they ever should reach the 
latter price I hope I shall not be found wanting. These are the plain facts of the 
little mole-hill which Mr. Waddington has tried to convert into a great mountain. 
At this time I believed the mine was being worked for the benefit of shareholders; 
since that time, however, I have had cause to entirely change my opinion; and 
although my conscience may be a little more elastic than that of Mr. Wadding- 
ton’s, and although he may think that none but mining jobbers have honest 
motives, I shall never regret the course I have taken. 

Mr. Waddington, in closing his correspondence, with his usual kindness towards 
me, would leave me in the happy embrace of some fiend or friend of his, who, for 
some deadly sin committed on Oct. 30,1872, had been consigned to the depths of 
darkness, from which he has just emerged with all the odour of the sulphuric 
py * still strong upon him, “‘ since which he by some means has given offence 

r.W.” As I think, however, the atmosphere he breathes, and the place itself, 
would be more congenial to the feelings of Mr. Waddington than myself, I beg to 
decline his acquaintance. Mr. Waddington can enjoy his friend's society alone in 
his glory.—London, Dec. 9. Ww. Enact. 

-8.—To put “F. K. V. V.” right, I must tell him I was never on the mine in my 


life with Mr. Fraser 
OLD TALARGOCH MINE. 


81k,—Mr. Collyer is right. It is folly in the extreme for men to invest their 
money in American notions, which have yielded only mortification in nine cases 
out of ten. The mine he speaks of I was surprised to find advertised as sold toa 
new company. I know it has in the past yielded fortunes to its former possessors, 
and it seems unaccountable only that a series of disasters came upon them and 
they had not any reserve, having paid away all they earned in dividend, without 

















thought of the proverb about a rainy day. The appellation the ‘‘ Great Talargoch ” 
is a correct one, for it is great in all senses, great in size, great in richness, great 
in the enterprise of its owners, and under the new management it will I trust bea 
greater wonder still. That they have scope and means to open out the mine is at 
once a certainty of success, and with the economies alluded to by Mr. Collyer a 
bright future is before the shareholders. I fully expect that early investors here 
will be in the position of the first holders of Van, Minera and Caradon shares. As 
the allotment is made with 2/. paid-up the fortunate holders can realise at a pre- 
mium at once; but I should advise “‘ hold back,” as, if I am not awfully deceived, 
the price will be doubled in a short time. 1t is only once in a lifetime that such a 
mine is in the market,—Chelford, Cheshire, Dec. 9. T. 8. BARRETT. 





WEST CHIVERTON MINE. 


We have been requested to publish the following letter, which was addressed and 
has reference to the West Briton :— 

S1z,—On reading your remarks on the late management of the West Chiverton 
Mine, which appear in your publication of yesterday, I am much surprised to find 
that you have pad the name of Capt. Nancarrow with that of Mr. Clogg, 
Capt. Juleff, and the other officers dismissed, for I think you cannot but be aware 
that Capt. Nancarrow was never discharged from the service of the West Chiverton 
Mining Company ; and I beg to say that we have the greatest confidence in him, 
and have received many testimonials in his favour. 

Also, in your report of the special meeting held on the lst inst. you make me 
say there is but one proxy against the committee. What I did say was there was 
not one.—TZruro, Dec. 4 THOMAS SMITH, Chairman of Committee. 





SOUTH WHEAL FRANCES. 


§1r,—I should say that after such a convulsion of Nature as must have occurred 
with Capt. Richard Goldsworthy in his efforts to annihilate the agents of this mine 
that if they are not vanished I feel assured they must feel under a cloud—how can 
they survive such a vigorous onslaught? Possibly, however, the agents are men 
of common sense, and do not understand such a volcanic eruption as that fired at 
them in last week’s Journal. Although [am not personally acquainted with either 
Capt. Goldsworthy or the South Frances agents, my object in calling attention to 
Capt. Goldsworthy’s remarks is to suggest that mine agents should be more cha- 
ritable to one another. There is now-a-day too much covetousness or undermining, 
that of one agent trying to supplant another. First by an adverse report, then by 
promises that there is no probability of being carried out. If those clever agents 
would go and take a grant of a new piece of mining ground (of which there is 
plenty), and open up a good mine by their own ability and judgment, it would be 
more to their credit. Although even then they would not be safe in their success, 
as some large shareholder would soon want the agency for a protege of his own. 
Such is my experience.—Dec. 9. A. CLARKE. 


ST. JOHN DEL REY MINING COMPANY, 


Str,—In the Journal of last Saturday the following paragraphs 
appear :— 
‘age 1327: “‘ The directors have declared a dividend of 10 per cent. for the half- 
year, payable on the 24th inst., after carrying 10 per cent. thereon to the reserve 
fund.” 





Page 1326: ‘It is proposed to pay a dividend of 10 per cent. for the half-year 
ending Nov. 30, being at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, and to carry forward 
10 per cent. on the capital to the reserve fund.” vai é 

The first named is in substancecorrect. The dividend will be 10 per 
cent. on the capital, and 10 per cent. on the dividend will be carried to 
the reserve fund.— Tokenhouse-yard, Dec. 9. JoHN Hock, 
Managing Director. 


RICHMOND CONSOLIDATED MINING COMPANY, 


Srr,—I have to apologise for allowing Mr. Bridgwater’s reply to 
my former letter to pass unnoticed. That communication, however, 
does notin any way meet the points I have raised, nor the question 
how it happens that the Rev. Mr. Probert was so sensationally 
sanguine about the wondrous riches of the property of the Utah 
Mining Company, which before any returns whatever were made 
proved an utter fiasco. Wilt Mr. Bridgwater explain how it comes 
to pass that the Rev. Mr. Probert, after having publicly offered to 
make the Utah Mine a success, if he were only permitted to assume 
the management, refused to accept the position when the offer was 
made? Smelting the “enormous deposits of rich galena” was, ac- 
cording to Mr. Probert, the only salvation of the Utah Company. 
But the awkward question now is—Where is the ors? Vide Mr. Long- 
maid’s letter in last week’s Journal. 

It is natural enough, no doubt, that Mr. Bridgwater should appear 
as the champion of Mr. Probert. As Mr. Probert’s brother-in-law, 
no one can be better able to afford information upon this pgint than 
Mr. Bridgwater. 

It will probably be in the recollection of some of your readers 
that about this time last year I was sadly abused by Mr. Postle- 
thwaite and others because, in my simplicity, I ventured, as a share- 
holder, to take some exception to the financial policy of our board. 
Although since then some emendative steps have been taken, yet I 
still submit that the declation of dividends by the anticipation of 
profits—for that is practically the case—is only a continuation of 
the policy I complained of last year. 

At the recent meeting Sir Leopold Heath endorsed all that I had 
put forth 12 months since, and the explanations of the Chairman 
were, at least to my mind, anything but conclusive. 

Dec. 8. A SHAREHOLDER. 


NEW QUEBRADA COMPANY. 


Srr,—I must crave your indulgence to be allowed to offer a short 
answer or explanation of the letter which appears in last week’s 
Journal from a correspondent at Southampton. He states that “he 
had ventured to seek for information from the fountain head, but 
had not been vouchsafed a reply.” From this expression it would 
naturally be inferred that he had written to the company’s office, 
and that the secretary had not answered his letter. I feel, there- 
fore, called on to admit that I am the sole delinquent, andam bound 
to relieve a valued officer of the company from the implied censure, 
adding that I am sure that no shareholder ever applies for informa- 
tion who does not receive a courteous, even if not always a satisfac- 
tory, answer. 

Your correspondent wrote to me, which he had frequently done 
before, for information, and, I think he will admit, never previously 
without receiving an answer, which may have caused him the more 
to notice the absence of one on this occasion, which arose solely from 
extreme pressure on my time from other Venezuelan business, as 
well as Quebrada affairs. 

I must, however, defend myself and co-directors from the charge 
of “broken promises” as regards a meeting expected to be held in 
October last. My friend, ‘An Original Shareholder,” is rather in 
error as to any such promise. What wasstated was that by the Ar- 
ticles of Association a meeting should be held in October, but as that 
would tread so closely on the heels of the one then being held (in 
August), we promised that another should be held before the end of 
the year. This promise we are fulfilling, as within a few hours of 
the time when this letter will appear the shareholders will receive 
a report from the directors, with a notice convening a meeting for 
the 29thinst. It1s somewhat later than we intended, but has been 
alittle delayed to enable us to announce the gratifying intelligence 
that the termination of all litigation (a blessing which the New 
Quebrada Company has never previously enjoyed) is now un fati 
accompli.—M oorgate-street, Dec. 11. Frepk. H, Hemmrina. 











THE NEW QUEBRADA COMPANY. 


S1r,—I readily endorse every word written by “An Original Shareholder ” in 
last week's Journal. Iam afraid between the two boards that the Quebrada in- 
terest is to some extent being sacrificed to that of the Bolivar Railway. Rumour 
says that the Bolivar Railway board is ina fix, and cannot ‘‘ come to time,” but I 
think this should be no excuse why we should not know the particulars desired 
by “ An Original Shareholder,” which appear to me to be perfectly reasonable and 
just. I have for years supported Mr. Hemming, upon the conviction that half- 
yearly meetings were indispensible. Undue reticence in public companies is al 
ways undesirable, and in the present case I cannot but think reprehensible. 

London, Dec. 8. ANOTHER ORIGINAL SHAREHOLDER. 





THE NEW QUEBRADA COMPANY. 


8rr,—What we should do without the Mining Journal I am ata loss to think. 
Through its medium we ventilate our complaints, and publish our hopes and de- 
sires. I am not at present disposed to enter into the matter of ‘‘ An Original Share- 
holder’s ” complaint, which appeared in last week’s Journal, but I would adopt the 
same means to ask my old friend, Mr. Hemming, why he does not condescend to 
reply to his enquiries. I have every faith in our vice-Chairman, and feel confident 
that nothing will be left undone so far as he is personally concerned, but I would 
again remind him that the disaffection is being widely spread. 

London, Dec. 8. A LARGE HoLper OF ORIGINAL SHARES. 


[For remainder of Original Correspondence, see to-day’s Journal.] 








TEFSDALF.—An important discovery of lead ore has been made 
here; in driving from the bottom of the shaft northwards (15 fms. from the sur- 
face) the vein has for 9 or 10 fms. been very much twitched, and exceedingly hard. 
It is now opening out easier, and is worth for ore (say) about 7(?, per fathom—drift 
wide, The ore is 20 in. wide, nearly pure galena, 





Mlectings of Public Companies. 
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CRENVER AND WHEAL ABRAHAM UNITED MINEs 
COMPANY. 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of shareholders was held at 
the City Terminus Hotel on Thursday,—Mr. STRATTON in the chair 
Mr. GrorGE H. Carpozo read the notice convening the meeting. 

The report of the directors stated that in the last directors’ report to the chase 
holders it was mentioned that the output of copper ore for two months amounted 
to 342 tons, whereas the five bi-monthly samplings since that time have amounted 
to 2380 tons, showing an average output of ore of 476 tons bi-monthly produce; the 
increase of the last returns of ore for two months over the corresponding months 
last year being 301 tons, amounting in all to 553 tons, instead of 252tons. There ig 
at present sampled on the mines tinstone worth about 2400/., besides a considerable 
quantity of tinstuff, the value of which has not yet been ascertained. It isintendeq 
that the whole of this produce shall be sold as soon as made marketable, which the 
pneumatic stamps and calciner are rapidly doing in an economical and most satis. 
factory manner. At the present rate of working, without taking into considera. 
tion any probable increase, it is estimated that the tin at present price will yielg 
upwards of 5000/. perannum. The discoveries of copper ore lately made in various 
parts of these mines have been numerous, and places formerly found unproductivg 
are yielding copper ore ona remunerative scale. These remarks particularly app| 
to the course of ores opened up in the western portion of the mines, whic belng 
in whole ground are of great importance for the present, and show great promise 
for the future ; at the same time the east has also improved, for where the lodeg 
were productive the lodes have improved in quality and quantity, and in sinkin 
Woolf's shaft the miners have gone through a considerable space, yielding 5 tons 
of ‘rich copper ore to the fathom. At present the lode in the bottom ‘of the shaft 
yields 1 ton per fathom, but there are indications leading to the belief that the lode 
will shortly give as much, if not more, mineral than before. 

The Crenver and Wheal Abraham Mines are valuable property, and only require 
alittle more time and development to make the receipts far exceed the costs. The 
liabilities and assets are nearly balanced, and the working capital nearly exhausted, 
consequently steps must be taken to obtain further capital. Everything indicates 
that the continued working of these mines will secure future profit and great ad- 
vantage to the shareholders, and the directors hope that as others not so immediate] 
interested have already offered to assist in raising additional capital, the general 
body of shareholders will see the advantage of taking up their proportion of such 
capital, which it is proposed to raise on terms authorised by the Articles of Asso- 
ciation, and which will be found most advantageous to their interests. 

The agents’ report was read, as follows :— 

Dec. 9.—Setting Report: Sturt’s Engine-Shaft: We have put the men to take 
down the north side of the 228, as we think there is more of the lode standing in 
that direction ; during the last 6 ft. of driving the lode appears to be disordered 
To drive the 229, east and west of shaft, by six men, the month, at 15/. per fm : 
the lode is 144 ft. wide, and will yield 1 ton of copper ore per fathom; this end 
has a kindly appearance, and we have no doubt but that the lode is standing tothe 
south of shaft; we consider this to bea very good feature. To sink a winze in the 
bottom of the 215 west by six men, the month, at 20/. per fathom; the lode is 
2% ft. wide, yielding 144 ton of copper ore per fathom ; this winze is opening out 
what appears to be good tribute ground. To drive the 215, west of shaft, by eight 
men, the month, at 16/. per fm. ; the lode is 34% ft. wide, producing 2 tons of copper 
ore per fathom ; the lode here is much improved, and letting out water freely. To 
rise in the back of the level, against St. George’s shaft, by eight men, the month 
or hole, at 20/. per fm.; the lode is 3% ft. wide, yielding copper ore to dress; we 
have about 3 fms. more to rise to communicate to the shaft, which we want to have 
done as early as possible to give better ventilation, and for the transit of copper ore. 
To drive the 200 east by two men and two boys, at 15/. per fathom; the lode ig 
2 ft. wide, occasionally P pg | stones of rich grey copper ore, having a promising 
appearance.—Crenver Shaft: To rise in the back of the 140, west of Harvey’s rise 
and east of shaft, by three men and three boys, the month or hole, at 7/. per fm.; 
the lode is 3 ft. wide, worth 87. per fathom for tin.—Bull's Shaft : To sink this shaft 
below the 180 by six men, the month, at 16/. per fathom; the lode is 1% ft. wide, 
sometimes yielding stones of copper ore; the shaft is about 7 fms. below the level. 
—8St. George’s Shaft : The 203 to drive east on the south lode and west of shaft, by 
four men, the month, at 10/. per fathom ; the lode is 144 ft. wide, producing copper 
ore to dress; this end has opened up a large section of tribute ground; we have 
five pitches working in the back of this level by 16 men, at tributes varying from 
5s. to 10s. in 1. We consider there is equally as good a lode in the bottom of this 
level as there is in the back, which we cannot yet work, it not being drained. To 
drive the 190 east by six men, the month, at 12/. per fm. ; the lode is 1% ft. wide 
yielding a little copper ore. To drive the 180, east on the south lode, and west of 
shaft, by four men, the month, at 8/. 10s. per fathom ; the lode is 1% ft. wide, pro- 
ducing a little copper ore, and has a very kindly appearance.—Woolf'’s Engine- 
Shaft: To sink this shaft below the 208 by nine men, at 32/. per fathom; the shaft 
is now about 10 fms. 2 ft. below the level; we consider it necessary to make this 
sinking 11% fms. before commencing to drive east and west; the lode is 3 ft. wide, 
yielding copper ore to dress; this shaft has been sunk through a good piece of ore 
ground. To drive the 208 west by two men and two boys, the month, at 132. per 
fathom; we have not discovered any lode since passing through the cross-course.. 
To drive the 120 cross-cut south by four men, the month, at 12/. per fathom; the 
ground here is much as it has been for some time past.—Vivian's Shaft: To drive 
the 220 east by six men, the month, at 12/. 10s. per fathom ; the lode here for the. 
last 5 ft. of drivage has been disordered.—Pelly’s Engine-Shaft: To drive the 248 
west by eight men, the month, at 20/. per fathom ; thelode is2 ft. wide, producing 
a little tin, and good stones of copper ore. To drive the 248 east by six men, the 
month, at 18/. per fathom; thelode is 1% ft. wide, yielding a little copper ore. To 
drive the 234 east by six men, the month, at 13/. per fathom ; the lodeis 1 ft. wide, 
but principally spar. To drive the 248 east of winze, and west of shaft, by six men, 
the month, at 20/. per fathom ; the lode is 5 ft. wide, and yields stamping work 
for tin.—Blewitt’s Shaft: To drive the 234 west by six men, the month, at 
7/. 10s. per fathom ; the lode is 244 ft. wide, producing good stones of tin; we are 
daily expecting an improvement here, as we are approaching the tin ground driven 
through in the 220.—Richard’s Shaft : To drive the 220 west by six men, the th, 
at 7/. per fathom ; the lode is 6 ft. wide, yielding 2 tons of copper ore per fathom— 
this is a strong es lode; we have communicated the rise in the back of this 
level to Richard’s shaft, which has given good ventilation; we have six men 
engaged in planking down the shaft from the 210 fm. level to the 220 fm. level. 
To drive the 210, west of; Richards’, by six men, the month, at 7/. per fathom; 
the lode is 2 ft. wide, and yields copper ore to dress. To drive the 200 end west, 
by six men, the month, at 8/. per futhom; the lode is 4 ft. wide, and will yield 
2¥% tons of copper ore per fathom; this end still looks well, and of course speaks 
well for the western part of these mines. To sink a winze in the bottom of the 200, 
west of shaft, by six men, the month, at 12/. per fathom; the lode is 4 ft. wide, 
producing 1 ton of copper ore per fathom. To drive a cross-cut north at the 180, 
west of shaft, by two men and two boys, the month, at 10/. per fathom ; this cross- 
cut is 118 fms. west of Richard’s shaft, and 50 fms. to the west of Willyams’ shaft; 
our object is to cut the north lode, which has not been seen below the 95, and we 
calculate we shall not have less than 20 fms. to drive to doit. To rise in the back 
of the 170, west of shaft, by six men, to hole to the 140, at 7/. 10s. per fathom; this 
rise is now up about 20 fms. ; the lode in the rise is 5 ft. wide, and occasionally 
yields a little copper ore, and a great deal of mundic. This rise is being put up to 
prove the piece of ground standing above, as well as for ventilation; at the same 
time it is directly under Willyams’ shaft, there being about 10 fms. of ground to 
rise through to communicate to the 140, and, if we are rightly informed, thereare 
only about 10 fms. more from the} 140 to the bottom of Willyams’ shaft; if this 
shaft were to be carried down to a 220 fm. level it would bea very great advantage 
to these mines. Since the last general meeting a considerable amount of work has 
been done here, both at surface and underground. On tutwork we have explored 
by rising, sinking, and driving not less than 672 fms. of ground, as per tabulated 
statement enclosed, and we have erected a pneumatic stamps and a calciner, laid 
out a large portion of the tin-floors, all of which is working satisfactorily, and, 
taking the minesthroughout, they have never looked so well since they were drained. 
—Ws. THOMAS, JAMES HAMMELL. 

The CHAIRMAN said the holding of the present meeting had been 
postponed till now for two reasons—the meetings which had usually 
taken place in September were so thinly attended, but the more im- 
portant reason was because the mines were improving so much that 
the directors wished to see what the position of the company would 
be at a later period, when a larger number of shareholders might 
be present. The report of the directors fairly deait with the state 
of the company at the present time, and informed the shareholders 
of the increase of the output of copper ; in fact, the whole value of 
the mine had very much improved. At the last meeting a question 
was asked him whether the then two months’ returns of 342 tons 
were likely to be maintained. He replied that they would be able 
to keep up that amount, and he believed it would be increased. 
From that period the amount had gradually increased, and the last 
sale, which took place last week at Redruth, and at which he took 
the chair, they sold 553 tons, which realised 2711/7. At that meet- 
ing 16 mines were represented, but Crenver and Wheal Abraham 
was far above any of them. The whole amount realised by the 
16 mines was 8722/., of which Crenver and Abraham received 27117. 
Last week he was several times at the mines—in fact, he was there 
for three whole days, and he could positively assert that beyond all 
doubt they possessed a most valuable property—a property which, 
although not in a paying state at the present time, yet he firmly 
believed that it would be in a perfect state in a very short time, 
for certainly no long time should elapse previous to its returning 
dividends to the shareholders. All the directors held a very large 
inte rest—between 8000 and 9000 shares ; therefore, their interest was 
thoroughly involved with that of the shareholders in the endeavour 
to make the mines yield permanent dividends. They had come to 
the end of their capital, and it would be for the shareholders to de- 
cide how the further means could best be obtained, whether or not 
they would follow the advice of the directors, and put more money 

into the concern upon good security—the security of the mines, ma- 
chinery, and plant. The interest would be thoroughly guaranteed 
in this way—that as the amount raised would be more than sufficient 
to carry out the necessary works and developments to place the 
mines in a paying state, a certain amount would be invested in 
Consols or otherwise. The sum proposed to be raised was 20,0002.; 
it was as well to raise a larger amount than absolutely required, 
and for this reason—there was a certain security to offer, and in 
offering that security they might as well get as large a sum as 





sible, and by investing a certain amount in Consols the interest 
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would be perfectly secure. He then moved that the report and ac- 
counts be received and adopted.—NMr. BARLow seconded the pro- 
position. 

Mr. H. GREEN said the company was obviously insolvent, and enquired what 
proportion of the 7000/. arrears on allotments and calls could be considered really 
an asset. Instead of encumbering the machinery and plant as proposed the better 
course would be to voluntarily wind up the company. 

The CHAIRMAN did not exactly see how the directors could say that any portion 
of the arrears was absolutely bad, but of that amount they were certain to recover 
at least 3700/. without difficulty. 

In reply to further questions, the CHAIRMAN stated that the copper sold last week 
had not been included in the accounts now submitted—that was an asset, with a 
further cost as a liability. The item of 575/. had been written off to the forfeited 
share account; the call of 2/. per share was made not upon 50,000, but upon 49,500, 
the difference in the account was the calls actually made on them before forfeiture. 

A SHAREHOLDER asked whether the sales of ore made last week by the mines 
referred to by the Chairman were bi-monthly ?>——The CHAIRMAN said they were 
mostly bi-monthly, West Tolgus excepted ; this mine, formerly in a worse position 
than Crenver, recovered, a large amount of copper having been found, and it is 
now paying regular quarterly dividends. 

A SHAREHOLDER would like to know the prospect there was of the returns over- 
taking the costs, which were now at the rate of 25,000/. per annum, as against 
8000/.——The CHAIRMAN said, in mining operations the main thing to do was to 
find out whether they really possessed what they had been looking for, and to em- 
ploy as many men as possible to open out the ground quickly. In a property like 
Crenver it would be very easy for them—if they carried on operations in that way 
—to have 150 men at work instead of 340, and at once bring the mine intoa paying 
state, but more certain ruin could not possibly take place. If it took a year-and-a- 
half to build a house, it would scarcely be fair to call that so much loss time, and 
here they were excavating ground in order to enable them to get out with profit 
that which, lucky for them, had been found near at hand, because in the west very 
large discoveries had been made, and it required a very small expenditure to put 
the mine into a thoroughly paying condition. He believed the mine to be perfectly 
capable of returning four times the quantity of ore at present being returned. He 
told them at the last meeting that the returns of 342 tons would not go down, and 
now he told them that 543 tons should not only not go down, but that the amount 
would progressively increase. They had a very large sett situated in a highly metal- 
liferous district, teeming with mineral, and it only required capital to bring those 
minerals to surface to make Crenver a very profitable concern. 

Sir CHARLES WINGFIELD said unless it could be shown the receipts would ex- 
ceed the working expenses the prospect of raising more money did not appear 
very encouraging. 

The CHAIRMAN said when at the mine last week he mad 


le a calculation as to 
what was necessary to be done for the thorough and ic develop t of the 
mine. The stamps and floors required an expenditure of about 500/. —- en- 
gine-shaft required a new boiler, which would cost 200/., by which a great deal of 
coal would be saved. A new —- was required at Williams's shaft, which 
would cost about 100/.; and sundries for wire-rope, &c., about 200/.; sinking Wil- 
liams’s shaft and providing pitwork, 2000/., by which a saving would be effected 
of 700/. a year in labour, besides which Pelly’s engine-shaft would be greatly re- 
lieved. The sinking of Sturt’s shaft had been rendered necessary in consequence 
of a new lode having been lately discovered, since the report was issued. That 
would cost about 1000/., so that the total expenditure would be about 5500/. to 
6000/. to bring the mine into a thoroughly paying condition. He did not say the 
expenditure would be brought down to the receipts, but he believed he should 
successfully raise the receipts far above the expenditure. He knew the property 
well and its capabilities. 

A SHAREHOLDER asked if it was to be assumed that the future costs would be 
25,000/. a year ?——The CHAIRMAN said he should think they would be 30,000/. for 
thenext year, against which there would be returns of copper to the value of 1500/. 
to 1600/. per month, and tin to the value of about 400/. per month. . 

Mr. Marcu (a director) mentioned that the current expenses so nearly approxi- 
mated the returns that any discovery would at once make up the difference, and 
there were good reasons to believe they are on the verge of very great discoveries. 

The CHAIRMAN said if the shareholders would but put in a little more money 
he believed the shares would soon advance to par. 

Sir CHARLES WINGFIELD said the shareholders were greatly indebted to the 
Chairman for the great attention he had given and time he had devoted to the 
company’s affairs, but he should like to know what were the prospects of increas- 
ing the returns? 

The CHAIRMAN said the expenditure of the amount now proposed would, ac- 
cording to the belief of those who were authorities in the matter, make it a good 
paying concern. As he had already indicated, they did not purpose to expend 
anything like the whole of the 20,000/., of it 5000/, would at once be put in Consols 
to meet the interest for two years. 

Sir CHARLES WINGFIELD said he was rather disposed to support the proposition 
for the additional capital, especially if he could be satisfied as to the progressive 
increase of the returns. 

Mr. Horace GREEN, after some further discussion, moved (as an amendment 
to the adoption of the report), that the company be wound-up voluntarily. 

Mr. WILKINSON seconded the amendment. a me 

Upon being put three hands were held up in its favour, and a large majority 
against it, when the motion for the adoption of the report was put and carried. 

Mr. RAWLINGS said it was clear that either the mine must be abandoned or the 
necessary capital supplied. He and his partner would endeavour to take some 
of the debentures, and he thought when opened ont the mine would be a good 
and paying one. ; , 

Some discussion ensued, resulting in an understanding to leave the directors 
entirely unfettered, so as to raise the necessary money as in their estimation would 
be considered most advantageous to the interests of the company. __ 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors closed the proceedings. 


ASSHETON MINING COMPANY. 


An extraordinary general meeting of shareholders was held at the 
offices, Bartholomew House, on Monday, to consider, and, if approved, 
to pass, one or more of the following resolutions :—That it 1s abso- 
lutely necessary that funds be provided in some way to enable the 
operations at the mine to be continued. That the directors be em- 
powered to provide the requisite funds, either by sale of a portion 
of the sett, or by the creation of further shares, on such terms as the 
meeting may direct. That the company be wound-up voluntarily 
under the provisions of the Companies Act. , 

Mr. W. NEWLAND RuDGE in the chair. 

Mr. H. WILson (secretary) read the notice convening the meeting. 

The directors in their report appealed to the shareholders to subscribe money on 
mortgage debentures ; but, this appeal having been only partially responded to, 
they have no other alternative than to call a meeting of the members to discuss the 
position and prospects of the mine. Shareholders are earnestly requested to attend, 
as the present direction is, in the face of the want of confidence betrayed by the 
shareholders, anxious to be relieved of its responsibility. : 

The CHAIRMAN said the business of this meeting was not of a very 
pleasingcharacter. The application for debentures was not responded 
to beyond 400/. to 500/. as far as the shareholders were concerned, 
although the directors and their personal friends had increased that 
amount to 1100/. The directors took the largest number of shares 
some time sincé at 4/. per share, and had otherwise financially assisted 
the company; but they could not continue to do so if the share- 
holders did not come forward and assist themselves. The directors 
now asked the shareholders to express their opinion as to the best 
means to be adopted to carry on the company. If the shareholders 
were inclined to assist the board they were quite prepared to per- 
form their part, although they had privately advanced money to keep 
on the company. The value of the mine was beyond all question, 
and it was provided with valuable plant and machinery. It had been 
suggested that the best plan to obtain the necessary additional capi- 
tal would be to dispose of a portion of the property, offering the pre- 
sent shareholders a pro rata interest. The Tan-y-Bwich Mine, ad- 
joining Assheton, had expended upon it by its private owners some 
10,0002. before any remunerative returns were made, but the mine 
was now returning 100 tonsof lead per month—ata distance of only 
40 fms, from the Assheton boundary the lode in Tan-y-Bwlch was 
worth 100/. per fathom. No doubt the ground between the present 
workings and the Tan-y-Bwlch boundary, although as yet undeve- 
loped, would prove one of the best portions of the Assheton Mine, 
and if it were agreed to dispose of it the only conditions should be 
that the present Assheton shareholders should have the prior option 
of securing an interest. Unless some decision were arrived at to pro- 
vide additional capital the alternative would be to pass the third re- 
solution for the voluntary winding-up of the company. He then 
moved that it is absolutely necessary funds be provided in some way 
to enable the operations at the mine to be continued, and that the 
directors be empowered to provide the requisite funds either by sale 
of a portion of the sett, or by the creation of further shares, on such 
terms as the meeting may direct. Bo ’ : 

Mr. H. D. Brown seconded the proposition. This resolution really 
provided the alternative of selling a portion of the mine to a new 
company, or raise the necessary capital by debentures. He had given 
the matter a considerable amount of thoughtful consideration, and, 
as a result, prepared a scheme for the disposal of a portion of the 
western ground toa new company. The difficulty was that as the 
best portion of the mine would have to be sold to another company, how could it 
be at the same time retained to the present shareholders? He proposed that they 
should be paid one moiety in shares and one in cash, by which an interest would 
be retained, while capital would be provided to work the entire property. His 
scheme was that the western ground should be sold to a new company for 7000/., 
to be paid 3500/. in cash, and 3500/. in 1/. shares, the latter to be allotted to the 
present Assheton shareholders as with 10s. per share paid. He proposed that the 
capital of the new company should be divided into 14,000 shares of 1/. each, and he 
thought there would be no difficulty whatever in placing the 7000 shares among 
the directors and their friends if the Assheton shareholders did not take them. The 
7000/. thus provided would enable them to sink the shaft upon the valuable lode 
now being so successfully opened out in Tan-y-Bwich, and the 3500/. paid in cash 
to Assheton proper would enable the liabilities—amounting to some 1200/.—to be 
cleared off, and the mine to be developed in the manner which its merits deserved. 
Both concerns could be carried on as one concern, with one direction and one ma- 
nager—so that in this respect the expenses need not be increased to any appreciable 











extent. They had corroborative testimony on all hands that by the present mode 
of working great riches could not be reached or success attained. The mine was 
being worked to a great disadvantage, but he believed by the carrying out of the 
scheme he had shadowed forth the entire mine would be properly and successfully 
developed, and the shareholders have a fair chance of seeing their property com- 
mand a market value far different to that it now oceupied. The directors were 
perfectly prepared to do their share if the shareholders would co operate in the 
scheme, and they felt satistied that by so doing substantial dividends would yet be 
received by the Assheton shareholders. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. W. Gunpry (a director) submitted the following report :— 

Dec, 4.—Agreeably with your instructions, I have inspected this mine. The fol- 
lowing is my report thereon. Mawr’s shaft is sunk to the 50 fm. level on the course 
of the east and west lode, which has an underlie of (say) 20 in. in 1fm. nortti; the 
character of the rock, blue clay-slate, and also the fissures passing through the 
same, is most favourable for the growth of ore in large quantities. The 50 fm. level 
is extended east 3 fms. in a large lode; the first few feet discovered a nice bit of 
lead ore cropping up out of the bottom ; it looks like the top of a deposit of ore. 
The lode in the end is showing spots of ore only. The 50 is driven west 14 fathoms 
through a large lode, composed of quartz, mundic, blende, and lead, presenting a 
very cheering appearance. The lode in the forebreast is 6 ft. wide, with a mixture 
of blende and lead, saving work—a nice lode. From the indications here I think 
you will come on a good lode soon—the surrounding rock indicates it. I have a 
doubt on my mind that the main ore-bearing part of the lode is standing in the 
south side, which can soon be proved by a short cross-cut. The 40 west is driven 
3 fms.; here the lode is divided by a horse of killas, 3 fms. wide. The 40 east is 
driven a good distance, the first 13 fathoms on the north part of the lode, at which 
point a cross-cut was put out 8 ft. to the south part, which I call the main ore-bear- 
ing part of the lode; here a fine course of lead ore was discovered for (say) 13 fms. 
in length; it is now being stoped below the said level, yielding 1, 2, and 4 tons per 
fathom—on an average, I set it down at about 3 tons per fm. The water is being 
drained from the said stope by means of a hand pump. It is this part of the lode 
that I ratiier think is standing in the 50 below. Brown's shaft is west of Mawr's 
56 fms., and sunk to the 40 under the lode. The 40 is driven west of shaft from 15 
to 20 fms., and a good shoot of ore was laid open. The stope in the back of the 
said level is worth 1 ton of lead per fathom, with a mixture of blende. A cross- 
cut should be put out here to prove whether there is any more lode standing south 
just under the said stopes. The 30 is driven west 26 fms.; at a point 3 fms. from 
shaft a good lode was discovered, and continued more or less orey for nearly 15 fms. 
in length. No. 1 winze has been communicated with the 40, which it appears went 
down on the north part of the lode, producing ore in paying quantities. In the 
bottom of the 30 a stope is at work about the said winze, where they have been 
engaged shooting out the south part of the lode, which so far as can be seen is look- 
ing well—worth 2 tons per fathom. I need not make any comment on the other 
old workings; but I am bound to say that it appears quite clear to me that you 
have a fine property if worked in a miner-like manner, but by the present mode of 
working the mine can never pay unless the vein proves more than ordinarily rich. 
You have been working the ore ground and exhausting the ore before your levels 
can be brought into play to use any economy. Youare working underhand pump- 
ing water by manual labour, drawing and filling stnff two or three times over be- 
fore it reaches the dressing-floors. You will distinctly understand me that I lay 
no charge to the agents; it appears to me that they have no choice in the matter. 
Ore must be got out if it cost 30s, to get 20s. worth, and by this mode of working I 
need not tell you that the company must come to grief. I strongly recommend 
you to stop all dressing for (say) six months, and prosecute the several bargains as 
below. The 50 west by six men. The 50 east to intersect the north and south 
lode by four men. The 40 west to communicate with Brown's by six men; anda 
pare to cross-cut in the 40, at Brown's, by four men. If nothing is met with here 
those men could be put to sink a winze in the bottom of the 40 west in the great 
run of ore; this done, and bring the mine into working order, you would be in a 
position to meet expenses at once, even if no other discoveries were made. That 
number of men can be w.rked for 250/.a month. A new shaft should be sunk in 
the western ground, which would increase the expenses (say) 50/. a month, includ- 
ing timber, &c.—making the total expense (say) 300/. per month, The rich Tan-y- 
Bwich lies directly west, and contiguous to your mine, on the same vein, where they 
have opened out a rich and continuous course of ore for upwards of 100 fms. in 
length. This mine was poor until they reached the present bottom level, I think 
the 60, and, judging from what has been done, it looks plain to me that the bunches 
of ore in Assheton are no more or less than the outcrop of the great b ’ ore 
that will be found below—such is my opinion. The vein here going 
lower ground is embedded in a dark clay-slate, of a shaley kind; belo 
of rock the Tan-y-Bwich became rich. If ever you find a shaley bed of 
you may rely on rich courses of ore both below and around it, and it is with this 
and with the favourable surrounding rock, and the matrix of the vein in Assheton, 
that I am compelled to speak with such strain on your mine, truly believing if suf- 
ficent money is found to bring it into good working order that discoveries will be 
made at an early date to place it in a highly profitable state.—T. Hoper. 

A SHAREHOLDER thought it a great pity this capital could not be raised without 
dividing the property. ——Mr. Brown said the directors had already tried that 
course, and it had failed. 

rhe CHAIRMAN said he held 800 shares, and the Messrs. Gundry between 2000 
and 3000, and the other directors also held largely, and all were quite willing to 
subscribe their proportion of the new capital if the shareholders would come for- 
ward and assist. 

The SecreTARY, in reply toa question, stated that the liabilities amounted to 
nearly 1200/. In the earlier part of the year the operations resulted in a small 
profit, and in April and May the profit was about 200/. per month, but since then 
there had been a loss of from 200/. to 300/. per month. 

Mr. Browy, in reply to a question, stated that by the scheme he had propounded 
the Assheton shareholders would receive 3500/. to continue the development of 
Assheton proper, and 3500/, in shares—that is, 7000 shares with 10s. per share cre- 
dited as paid, and the proportion would be one forevery two shares at present held. 
The new company would have 7000 shares of 1/. each to allot, which with the 10s. 
per share on the 3500 to be allotted to the Assheton shareholders would provide a 
cash capital of 10,5004 for developing the western end, and 3500/, for continuing the 
explorations at Assheton proper. There would be no difficulty whatever in placing 
the shares supposing they should not be taken by the present Assheton shareholders. 

A SHAREHOLDER said they had no evidence before them of the value of this 
western ground. They were proposing to sell it for 7000/., whereas it might be worth 
a considerable deal more.———Mr. Ma1THEW GREENE said there could be no doubt 
as to the great value of this piece of ground, and it was a great pity the Assheton 
shareholders had not come forward and subscribed the necessary funds for its 
vigorous development. 

After some further discussion the resolution was put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. WISE proposed that the proposition that the scheme as laid before the meet- 
ing be approved, and that the directors be requested to take the necessary steps to 
carry it into effect. 

Mr. TROTTER seconded the proposition, which was put and carried. 

Mr. MATTHEW GREENE proposed that the best thanks of the shareholders be 
given to the Chairman and directors. Their Chairman, a host of strength in him- 
self, had stated that he was prepared again to come forward and assist in ensurin 
the full development of the mine. They all knew he had a great deal of financia 
power, and that his example would stimulate others, and that the directors had 
also expressed their willingness to provide more than their proportion of the ad- 
ditional capital necessary. He proposed that the best thanks of the shareholders 
be given to the Chairman and directors, Mr. FLETCHER seconded the proposi- 
tion, which was put and carried. 

The CHAIRMAN, on behalf of his colleagues and himself, thanked the sharéholders 
for this renewed mark of confidence. Tuey would continue to do allin their power 
to ensure success, 

A considerable number of shares were taken in the room, and the directors pledged 
themselves that any shares not taken up by the present shareholders upon their 
pro rata allotment should be again offered to them before going to the public. 

The meeting then separated. ~-—- 


GREAT FRON FOWNOG CONSOLIDATED LEAD 
MINING COMPANY. 


The ordinary general meeting of shareholders was held at the Cla- 
rendon Rooms, Liverpool, on Nov. 30 (Mr. Davrip Davies, Chairman, 
inthe chair). The SEcRETARY having read the notice convening the 


meeting, the following reports were submitted :— 

Nov. 20.--The directors report that since the last ordinary general meeting the 
works have been carried on with great energy and perseverance, and that after 
using every exertion in sinking the new engine-shaft the tlat was reached on Sept. 18, 
and after driving a cross-cut in a north-westerly direction for about 3 yards, they 
met with a great influx of water from the old workings, filling the new shaft to 
within a few yards of the day level; but they are glad to say that by increasing the 
speed of their powerful engine they have been able to steadily reduce the water in 
both the new and old shafts, and they have now no doubt of being able to com- 
pletely drain them in a short time. The directors have also to state that, finding 
the capital would not be sufficient to carry out the undertaking, they deemed it 
advisable to appeal to the shareholders, and at the extraordinary meeting of the 
company, held on Mav 15, the capital was increased by the creation of 1000 new 
shares, of 5/, each, but it was understood that only 500 of the said 1000 shares thus 
created should be then issued, and the directors now ask authority to issue the re- 
maining 500 shares on the terms and conditions stated in the aforesaid resolution. 
The total capital of the company is now 35,000/., in 7009 shares of 5/. each, of which 
6500 have been allotted up to the present date, leaving 500 shares still to be disposed 
of. Theuncalled-up capital of the company on the shares already allotted amounts 
to 829/. The directors call special attention to the engineer’s and agent’s reports of 
the works, carried on under their respective directions, and although the directors 
have experienced many difficulties in the prosecution of the works, they are still of 
opinion that ere long their patience and perseverance will be rewarded with success. 
Every possible economy has been used consistent with the proper conduct of the 
works. The directors again decline receiving any remuneration for their services 
for the present. 

Nov. 17.—From the date of my last report the sinking proceeded from a depth 
of 122 yards to a depth of about 150 yards, when it became necessary, from con- 
siderations of safety and suitability of position, to fix the second 24 plunger; this 
work was finished, and the pump successfully started on Aug. 5. The water below 
the first plunger was conducted into the cistern of the lower plunger, and lifted 
thence to the upper cistern, from which the plunger pump raises it to the adit level. 
The sinking then recommenced, the water in the bottom of the shaft being raised 
by the use of the 15-in. sinking pump into the cistern of the lower plunger. The 
sinking was continued, and the flat was found at a depth of about 159 yards; during 
the latter part of the work the pumps were worked at 234 strokes per minute. 
Your manager then commenced to cross-cut to meet§the runs of ore, and at a short 
distance from the bottom of the shaft cut into the water-bearing strata, from which 
the water issued with such violence as to fill the new shaft to the water level of the 
old shaft in a very short time. The pumps were then increased in speed up to 
10 strokes per minute, and have since been raising about 9000 tons of water per day. 
The discharge of this lirge volume of water has very considerably reduced the water 
level, and taking into consideration that we have now most probably nearly drained 
the water from the old workings, the remainder of the drainage may be expected 
to proceed with increased speed. I may further state that the pumping machinery 
has stood the severe test to which it has been subjected ina very satisfactory manner, 
and the whole of the plant of the mine is in an efficient state. —W.C. PaGan, C.E. 

Fownog, near Mold, Nov, 16.—In handing you my report of the work performed 
during the past 12 months, I beg respectfully to state that the new engine-shaft has 
been sunk 88 yards 2 ft. 6 in., making the shaft now 117 yards below the day level, 
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of, first, 9 yards 6 inches of limestone of the little flat, making the total thickness 
of the little flat 16 yards. We then had a series of beds of sandstone for 14 yards, 
| then a solid bed of sandstone without any parting for 5 yards, then 8 yards 6 inches 
| in thin beds of sandstone on the top of the main flat, then the flat, 1 ft. of shale, 
j; and the last 2 yards 6 inches in the limestone of the main flat. For upwards of 
50 yards we had small strings of ore, of a very fine quality, ranning down through 
all the beds of ground, and which I was of opinion would lead to a run of ore right 
under the shaft, but when we reached the flat it was found to be poor, but the 
strings of ore continued to go down into the limestone of the main flat. As soon 
as the shaft was sunk to the above-named depth, I put 12 men to drive a cross-cut 
south-east (on the flat), and drove 3 yards from the shaft where the flat in the end 
is about 1 ft. thick of shale, and from its appearance, and the dip of the flat and 
other indications, I think we shall not have to drive many yards before we shall 
cut into a good run of ore, and I propose to continue to drive the cross-cut on to 
the boundary, as in so doing I feel sure that several runs of ore will be cut that 
have never yet been touched in any part of the sett, and as the cross-cut will be a 
great distance from the surface and outcrop of the flat, it can be worked to a very 
great advantage, and, I think, to a considerable profit to the company. I also pnt 
12 men to drive a cross-cut north-west of the shaft, where after driving 3 yards we 
cut into a great influx of water, and it rose in the shaft 60 yards in 30 minutes, and 
about 20 yards more in about two hours. From the little that could be seen of the 
ground when we cut into the water, and the nature of the sand thatcame up with 
the water in the pumps, I think there is not the slightest doubt but that we have 
cut a very fine run of ore. Since we cut into the water in the new shaft we have 
drained it down 30 yards in the old shaft, making it about 50 yards below the day 
level there, and I expect we shall have the old shaft drained to the bottom in about 
a fortnight from this date, when I trust we shall be able to reach the ore said to 
have been left in the bottom of the old workings, which could not be followed down 
by the late company on account of the water, but which will now be entirely drained 
by our powerful engine and pumps. Iam getting ladders put in the old shaft, so 
that we shall be able to get down as soon as the water is out. I have had Hughes’ 
shaft divided, and ladders put into it from the surface, 102 yards to the top of sgme 
old stuff, from which I think there is about 2 yards to reach the level. This shaft 
has been dyained since we cut into the water in the new shaft, and will be of some 
importance in the working of the mine, as it will ventilate a great portion of the 
mine after levels have been driven, and a great portion of the flat can be worked 
from this shaft. The ground in the new engine-shaft continued very hard for sink- 
ing all the way down to the flat, so that the progress was not so good as could be 
wished, but now that the shaft is down it will, [ think, prove to be all for the 
best, as there is no doubt we shall now have a much better roof to the flat, and per- 
haps all rock, which may not only save many hundred pounds in timber, but we may 
be able to work the ore much faster. In conclusion, I am stlll of opinion that 
we shall open one of the best paying mines ever worked in Wales; and if all goes 
well, as it now promises, we may yet wind many tons of ore before this year is out, 
and as I am of opinion that it will not require so much dressing as lead in general 
does, we may not be long before making a good sale. I may add that L intend to 
hold the large interest that I have in the mine, feeling sure, as I have done from 
the commencement, that we shall all be well rewarded for the outlay and patience. 
—WILLIAM WASLEY. 

The reports and statement of accounts were unanimously approved 
and adopted.- The two retiring directors, Mr. J. 8. De Wolf and Mr. W. 8. Ste- 
phenson were unanimously re-elected. Messrs. John Finny and Son, accountants, 
were appointed auditors. The issue of the remaining 500 unallotted shares was 
agreed to. A vote of thanks to the Chairman, engineer, agent, secretary, and di- 
rectors was passed. - 

RUSSIA COPPER COMPANY. 

An ordinary meeting of shareholders was held, at the Terminus 
Hotel, Cannon: street, on Wednesday,—Mr. ALEXANDER BROGDEN, 
M.P., in the chair. 

Mr. C, T. Moore (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting. The report of the directors (an abstract of which appeared 
in last week’s Journal) was taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN said he had a very difficult and delicate position 
to occupy to-day, and one that would require very careful dealing 
with, thbrefore he wished the meeting to give him its kind assist- 
ance, aifd allow him to say what he had to say with as little inter- 
ruption as possible, and to believe that he was actuated in promoting 
the true interests of the company. The accounts were bad enough 
they all knew, and extremely disappointing, and he could not feel 
surprised at any amount of disappointment and dissatisfaction which 
the shareholders might express. He fully shared in that disappoint- 
ment, and if a similar state of things was going to continue he 
should be the first to aid any action on the part of the shareholders 
to procure a change in such results. He had a double interest— 
first, because he had a very large stake in this concern, amounting 
altogether to very nearly 60,000/.; and, secondly, because he did not 
like his name associated with an enterprise which did not prove en- 
tirely successful. He knew, from his own experience of the place, 
that such a state of things as had existed ought not to have existed, 
and he really believed that at the present time they had entered 
upon a different era altogether—he believed that, not from any 
opinion gained from outset knowledge, but from facts which had 
come before him since he became a director and entered upon a 

art of the nmanagement, It was well to see what were the things 
in which failure had occurred, and he should, in all fairness, state 
that the loss this year wasin part the accumulating disasters of past 
years, especially with reference to the wood business. As to the 
question of the mines, last year Capt. Rickard was in this country, 
and his duties had to devolve upon the resident mining engineer, 
aman of experience, and selected by the Messrs. John Taylor and 
Sons; but, unfortunately, a man so advanced in life that he was un- 
equal to the wear and tear of the work, or still less capable, at his 
period of life, of acquiring a knowledge of the language or the habits 
of the people. The consequence was that while Capt. Rickard was 
over here every laxity of control was allowed to prevail, and the 
result was apparent in the cost which the mine stood at at the 
close of the year, The report of Capt. Rickard upon this question 
states that :— 

The cost on the pood of ore for mining and carriage was this year 24°33 kopeks, 
and the average percentage 3:29 per cent. against 22°39 kopeks, and 3°45 per 
per cent. in 187273. As already known to you, the increased rate of mine cost is 
due principally to the relaxation, and in many cases abandonment, of the rules re- 
gulating the work, which took place at the mines during the busiest months of the 
year, and to some extent it is owing to the bad sorting of the ore. From July 1 
to the end of October, 1873, the output was two and a-half times more than the 
preceding year, and the cost was less by 5 kopeks per pood than during the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. The bad work was from that time until 
the end of February, after which an improvement took place little by little as the 
rules were returned to. The mines of Ordinsky, Alexandrovsky, and Fominsky 
were those where the abuses here referred to most affected the work. At these 
mines the ore, instead of being the most advantageous, as it formerly was, was 
during the time above referred to actually produced ata loss. The agents, as well 
the English as the Russian, who were responsible in this case for so grave a neglect 
of duty, have been replaced, and I am glad to say that the mine regulations are 
again in full operation. . . . 

The explanation of that was this—the miners worked by the piece, 
but all the rest of the labour was day-work; the consequence was, 
if those men neglected their duty the cost of the whole of the re- 
mainder fell upon the others. That was done to a very lamentable 
extent, through negligence and a disregard of rules, the result was 
that Captain Stevens had resigned, and the man under him was 
discharged. They found that the copper was produced at a cost 
above its value, but that had been cured, and since then the best 
had been done to put the mines under proper control for the future. 
Unfortunately, they had had to smelt a considerably quantity of ore 
that had been raised at a very high price, the effects of which would 
be felt this half-year, but after that the cost would be very much 
reduced, and they would not have that kind of thing again. With 
reference to the timber the report states that— 

“‘ Owing to the unfavourable state of the rivers for floating timber in the springs 
of 1872 and 1873, the loss in quantity floated to Orenburg in 1873, through the 
timber being very long in the water, was about 50 per cent., raising the cost of the 
quantity which actually reached Orenburg to an exeessive rate. In the balanee- 
sheet at June 30, 1873, as the timber was then floating it was valued ut the cost 
price, which was considerably more than the sale prices since obtained. In the 
spring of 1874, owing to the insufficiency of funds in Russia at the proper season, 
the only timber floated was 5725 larch bulks ; leaving in the forests, or on the river 
side, unfloated 7304 balks and 3064 sajens, which is much to be regretted, as not 
only were the rivers favourable for floating, but the prices now being obtained for 
what is at Orenburg are satisfactory. The loss in quantity of the 1874 floating was 
only about 14 per cent.” 

That was the explanation of the excessive loss upontimber. It had been the custom 
to charge in the company’s books at Preobrajens the cost upon the timber, and keep 
it in suspense until the time when it could be charged to the Orenburg department, 
This timber began to float in 1872 when the rivers were low, and efforts were made 
at a very great expense to get it into the deeper rivers, but that was found im- 
practicable, and the next year it went through the same operation, until it had 
cost morethan it was worth. Those moneys remained in suspense up to this year, 
when they got all the timber which they had to charge to the establishment at 
Orenburg, causing a loss of 7580/., which, although pertaining to previous years, 
was realised, now unfortunately this wood business had so oppressed the directors 
that they had determined to cut off that branch of their business. He said unfor- 
tunately so, because it so happened that last year was a very good floating year, 
and timber realished a high price. The company had such a splendid timber pro- 
perty that it was a business which, in his opinion, the directors should not alto- 
gether put aside; however, the question was one under discussion at the board ; 
he had his own views upon the subject, but he did not wish to do anything, or im- 
press his views upon the management, without having the thorough and hear! 
co-operation of the board. With reference to the agricultural department he 
very little to say, there was no wonder there had been disaster in that, because it had 
been a disastrous year throughout the whole country; the famine had been quite 
as severe as that which had prevailedin India. There had beena slight increase in 
the capital account—of 2781/.—principally in farm buildings at Kargalinsky and 
Darghina. Last May the directors determined to revise the question of the London 
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secretary's salary and office rent. After consultation they resolved upon appoint- 
ing Messrs. Robert Fletcher and Co. managers, by which a saving was effected of 
600/. a year, and by which they secured the services of Mr. Moore, the accountant 
who had been sent out to Russia to investigate the company’s affairs, and, conse- 
quently, had complete knowledge of the different estates. At the same time the 
directors attacked what was really the vital question of the whole concern—the 
question of finance. No end of disaster and difficulty had arisen from want of means 
—nothing was done at the right season. In Russia they had above all things to 
consider not only what had to be done, but the proper time to do it. As he had 
already said, they attacked the question of finance, and the first thing was to de- 
vise means for letting the management out there have funds at the time wanted, 
so that work might go on regularly, and without interruption. They had made 
an approach to the shareholders for debentures bearing interest at the rate of 
8 per cent., but a very small sum was subscribed for, and the directors and their 
friends found the necessary funds, taking as security the copper then in transit. 
The advance was made at the ordinary bankers’ charges, the directors feeling the 
great importance of placing funds at the disposal of Capt. Rickard to enable him to 
urge forward the work, so that now he had money in hand for the commencement 
of the transport season. As he had said, the money was secured upon the copper, 
and had been repaid as the copper was sold. About 18,000/. had been thus advanced, 
and the whole had been repaid, with the exception of 5000/., which remained still 
in copper in transit. All the copper that had been made since September remained 
in their stores,and would be quite a sufficient basis to supply whatever capital might 
be required to carry on the business of the concern at present. Beyond the fixed and 
debenture debt, except this sum of 5000/., all the money they required was to pay 
the expenses incurred during the time the copper could not travel in consequence of 
the roads and rivers being sliut up, and also the preparatory work for timber cut- 
ting and floating. So the company was not in so bad a condition, considering the 
results of the last two years. As to the value of the concern, he would give them 
a few facts upon which they could form their own opinion. One was that he had 
received a letter from a gentleman in St. Petersburgh, offering to lend the com- 
pany 60,000/. upon the mortgage of the property ; the offer was neither solicited 
nor expected, but was made by a perfectly responsible man, who would lend on 
mortgage an additional sum of 60,000/, at an interest of about 6 per cent, In 
making a change of management the board had had no difficulty whatever with 
the Messrs. Taylor, who offered in the most handsome way to do anything the di- 
rectors wished, because their chief anxiety was to see the concern put into a pros- 
perous state ; the Messrs. Taylor behaved most handsomely in the matter, and he 
wished to record his sense of them before all the shareholders. He (the Chairman) 
had been the vendor, as well as being the present Chairman of thecompany. Very 
many might think that he was to be blamed in inducing them to enter upon a 
property which did not produce better results. He knew they had a good con- 
cern, and worth every shilling paid for it, and would now, notwithstanding all 
its disasters, if wound up to-day, pay from the stock and loose plant every shilling 
of debt on mortgage and debenture that stood against it. ‘The whole of the lia 
bilities amounted to 78,000/. ; debentures, 30,000/.; mortgages in Russia, 30,0002. ; 
and sundry creditors, 18,666/., while the assets amounted to 78,465/. So that if 
the thing were cleared up to day, they had as many assets as would pay all the 
mortgages and all the liabilities, and have 450,000 acres of very magnificent pro- 
perty, costing them 300,000/,, an amount which he fully believed the property was 
worth, and would gradually increase in value. In the course of two or three years 
the railway now in course of construction would be completed, which could not 
fail to considerably enhance the value of the property. 

A SHAREHOLDER: Why do you not take it back again ‘at cost price ? The 
CHAIRMAN suid his answer to that was this, that when everything had been done 
to damage property like this intelligence and patience must be exercised to esta- 
blish a remunerative career; and the only thing required was prudent and proper 
management to make it yield profitable results. He then moved that the report 
and accounts be received and adopted. 

The Right Hon. B. HeaviAm seconded the proposition, which was put and car- 
ried unanimously. 

Mr. Mundella, M.P., was re elected director. Mr. John Ball and Mr. James 
Glegg (of the firm of Messrs. Quilter, Ball, and Co.) were elected auditors. 

A SHAREHOLDER asked when dividends were likely to be paid? ——The CHaAIr- 
MAN said he could not answer that question, 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply to further questions, said that when there had been 
much snow they were pretty sure of a good floating season, or much rain—as a 
rule, the people knew, and it could only be known by the people there. Those out 
there must be guided by the circumstances at the time. 

A SHAREHOLDER asked if the board still had faith in Capt. Rickard, 

The CHAIRMAN said he had faith in Capt. Rickard to a certain extent, and he 
knew how to check him. He thought he had been urged to do things he could not 
do, and had not the strength of mind to say he could notdothem. There was now 
avery good English staff, and Capt. Rickard wasa very excellent professional 
man—he was a good copper smelter and miner, and he (the Chairman) did 
not know where he could put his hand on a better, HEuch department had its con- 
trolling and responsible head. The railway had been concessioned for some time ; 
the capital was offered for subscription during the earlier period of this year, and 
was subscribed for six times over; the work was now being got on with rapidly, 
and would be completed in two or three years. That wouid open up districts for 
labour in the neighbourhood of the Volga, bringing them into Orenburg, 26 miles 
from the mines, and would enable them to get a supply of labour from other dis- 
tricts. As to wood, seeing that wood was burned in their locomotives, and was 
used for every building, an immensely large and new consumption must be devoted 
for that article; the forests of their competitors were getting exhausted, and the 
price of wood was rising very much, so that when the railway was completed they 
would have a very large consumption. The experiments had besn made of smelt 
ing ores with others that lie near the spot, which would form a very much cheaper 
product. Instead of the ordinary high furnace, the materials were put into a re- 
verberatory furnace and the product smelted ina high furnace; almost any pro 
cess would be better than to incur the cost of carting the ore from a distance. The 
said process had been tried, but without any practical results yet. They were in- 
vestigating it, and they may have to put up works for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, but that would only be done after the matter had been very carefully enquired 
into, and the result justified the expense. It was wrong to suppose that a 3 per 
cent. ore would not pay. He knew where 1 per cent. paid, and 1% per cent. paid 
very handsomely. The question of the proper treatment of the ore was now under 
consideration. 

A proposition was made that preceedings be taken against the vendor to recover 
some part of the purchase -money. 

The CHAIRMAN ruled that such a proposition could not be put. 

Mr. CuesreEr (a holder of two shares) moved that a vote of censure should be 
passed upon the directors for their policy with regard to the appointment of Mr. 
Brogden, the vendor, as Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN said that a vote of that kind could not be put, as five days’ no- 
tice was required. Besides this, the directors had the support of a large majority 
of the shareholders. Mr, Chester, as the holder of two shares, appeared here be- 
cause the manager had refused to read to this meeting an offensive letter. Those 
who were present at the last meeting would recollect that he (the Chairman) had 
paid 18,000/, and 10,000/. to settle all questions that were in dispute as to the sup- 
ply of stocks, &e., but not because he felt himself under any liability to do so, 
He did this, as the Chairman stated at the last meeting, for the purpose of put- 
ting the company intoa more flourishing state, and he stipulated that he should 
be made a director, and upon that basis the arrangement had been carried out. He 
knew the concernto be. good one. and, knowing that, he was willing to make this 
concession, and the policy of placing him in that chair had been approved by the 
shareholders ; therefore, feeling that confidence, he perfectly disregarded all that 
such people as Mr, Chester might say, who, holding very few shares, for the pur- 
pose of making disturbances to suit their own private ends. 

The meeting then broke up. 


TOLIMA MINING COMPANY. 


A meeting of shareholders was held at the London Tavern, on 
Thursday, Mr. R. B. BARRow in the chair. 

Mr. Houmrs (the secretary) read the notice calling the meeting, 
and the directors’ report was taken as read. 

. ‘ " ; : 

The CHATRMAN said: Gentlemen, the directors have laid before 
you what I hope will be considered a very lucid statement of the 
companys monetary transactions for the year ended in the month 
of May last; and, with their report, they have also circulated i 
evtenso the reports of the general manager, the mining captain, and 
the underground agent. From the former you will be enabled to 
apprehend the financial results, and from the Jatter you will under- 
stand the workings of the mine, and the position of the property 
generally during that period. The information conveyed by those 
documents is so comprehensive and explicit that [ am fairly en- 
titled to use the stereotyped phrase that “ they leave me very little 
to say to you; but I am aware that many shareholders do not give 
that attention to such documents as they sometimes require, there- 
fore I will ask your forbearance in making such observations as I 
deem necessary, In the first place, by way of anticipation of any 
enquiry on the subject, I wish to state to you that on the arrival of the 
correspondence from Colombia, full extracts are made of the returns and the work- 
ings of the mine, which are immediately published in the office, and also in such 
daily and weekly papers as will insert them free of expense. They generally ap- 
pear in an abridged form in the Daily News, Standard, and Daily Telegraph, and 
they are fully reported in the A/ining Journal and the Mining World, and that is 
the course pursued by many other mines, and, therefore, if any shareholder lacks 
information the fault rests with himself and not with the board. If, however, 
any course can be suggested by which the information can be disseminated more 
extensively or more quickly amongst the shareholders we shall be glad to consider 
it. Inthe second place, I wish to say a few words as to holding the meetings 
half-yearly. _ I willremind you that our Articles of Association provide for general 
annual meetings only, and to make any alteration in the constitution of the com- 
pany it will require a special general meeting, and afterwardsa confirmatory meet- 
ing. Now, I will observe that the limited mining companies in this country 
having mines in Colombia (where our property is situated) hold their meetings 
only annually. I can name the Malpaso, the Rica, the Malabar, the Western 
Andes, and some others in the country. Then, again, companies here holding 
mines in California do the same—Sweetland Creek, Birdseye, and some others, hold 
their meetings only annually; and also in this country half-yearly meetings are 
the exceptions, I think, and not the rule. And you must bear in mind that the 
expenses of half-yearly meetings are’a consideration ; at the same time, I say on this 
point that if there is any general expression of opinion from the shareholders I 
am quite sure the directors will take it into their consideration. I have thought it 
necessary to remark upon those two points, and I hope my explanations will be satis- 
factory, because I know they have been mooted by some of the shareholders. Since 








past year, amounts, in round numbers, to $171,000, as against $75,000 for the pre 
vious 12 months ; and you will also observe by the accounts that, after striking off 
a deficit balanee upon the profit and loss account, and after allowing above 1000/. for 
the depreciation of ore still to be realised, and after paying the dividends in ar- 
rear for the years 1872 and 1873 of 10 percent. upon the A share capital of the 
company, the estimated balance upon the profit and loss account is shown in our 
favour to be about 5000/. This state of things, gentlemen, I think must be as gra- 
tifying to the shareholders as it is to the directors. With respect to the future 
prospects of this mine, I think they must be considered equally satisfactory. 
1f you will turn to the several reports you will find that Mr. Welton, Capt. Harper, 
and Mr. Jones speak most encouragingly on this subject. There is one paragraph 
in Capt. Harper's report which I should like to draw your special attention to, for 
it not only shows how very careful Capt. Harper is in expressing his opinion, but 
I think alsoit requires an explanation. It is as to the reserves of ore, which is a 
very important point with us. He says—‘ It will probably be remarked that I 
have made no mention whatever of the reserves that are accumulating, nor put 
any value upon them: this needs explanation. It must, then, be borne in mind 
that our present mine is quite a new one, and thatthe courses of mineral at present 
being opened out, and which are giving the present returns, are all in new ground, 
the old Spanish workings come down to within a few feet of the 20 fm. level— 
there is, therefore, very little’ mineral here upwards, except a few old arches left 
by the Spaniards, All our ore ground, then, lies below the 20. Our engine-shaft 
is down 12 fathoms below this point, and at the 30 we have commenced driving 
levels east and west ; allthese arein good mineral ground, but untilthe 30 fm. levels 
are opened some distance upon and proved rich we cannot consider them as actual 
reserves, thus then, although daily laying open the reserve ground in our exploring 
stations, we cannot calculate upon them as actual reserves for some time to come; 
one thing is, however, certain, and that is should our mine coutinue to open out 
asat present, and as we have every reason to expect that it will from the indica- 
tions presented, we shall soon be in a position of security, with a large amount of 
rich and valuable ore ground available to be taken away at any time, we shall thus 
be able to keep our returns regular, and even increase them if required; on the 
whole, I must say that our prospects are exceedingly encouraging.” Perhaps I 
could exemplify Captain Harper’s meaning by referring to that plan. This is the 
eastern part of the mine, called by Capt. Harper the new mine; here is the moun- 
tain where all the old Spanish workings are. And now we go the east, increasing 
the shaft spoken of, and it is now down below the 30, as Capt. Harper says most 
of the ore is taken away by the Spaniards down to the 20, The ore ground in this 
shaft has been for some time exceedingly rich, so much so that I suppose when 
Mr. Welton got below the 20 he must have found Aladdin’s lamp, for you will 
remember that at that time he returned $26,000 for one month. We have got down 
below the 30, and they are now driving east and west, and therefore Capt. Harper 
mentions that until these levels have been driven a certain distance he cannot say 
whether the reserves of ore can be here. In the 20, driving east and west, we have 
gone through very rich ground, and if in the 30 it also proves rich you may con- 
clude it is rich between the 20 and 30. If it remains so, byithis time next year the 
reserves, I suppose, will be valued at a very large amount. With respect to this shaft 
going down, Mr. Welton says that the engine-shaft is down 12 feet below the 30, 
and they are still sinking in a good course of mineral. This is in July, and that 
is the last report we have of the bottom working, as they had a slight accident 
to the machinery. He says, on September 1, with respect to this driving the 
30 fms. east and west—‘‘ The 30 went east, is improved considerably; the lode has 
opened out, and is 6 ft. wide, with two branches of good mineral from 6 to 12 in. 
wide.” He says—‘The south-west, indeed, is not so rich, but begins to show signs 
of producing mineral in the 30.” He says—“ 1n the 20, north-east, a considerable 
change is taking place in the signs of the ground; strings of ore begin to appear all 
through the lode, which are indications that we are going into mineral ground.” 
You will excuse me if this takes up your time, but it will give you some in- 
formation. Ido not know that I can say a great deal more of the Frias Mine, 
except to reiterate our confidence that we believe that with a more extended deve- 
lopment the sanguine expectations we have formed of it will be realised. Perhaps 
I may sav, as a pleasing circumstance to relate, that I see a gentleman here who 
interested himself in the mine, and he told me the other day that he went down 
the shaft and examined the workings at the 20and 30 fathom levels; he was wear- 
ing a top coat, and when he re-ascended his coat was perfectly covered with silver, 
po wen Sper lodes through which he went. Well, gentlemen, although I speak 
so favaqurably of the Frias Mine and its prospects, it is not my intention to paint 
everything couleur de rose, becauseI think I ought to say something on the other 
side of the picture, and Iam bound to tell you that we have our difficulties and 
our drawbacks to sustain. Nor is it such plain sailing for our manager in Colom- 
bia as some of you may seem to imagine. Thetransit of ore for the last six months 
from the mine to the port of Honda has given Mr. Welton very great labour and 
trouble, and of course given much anxiety to the directors. The regular dispatch 
of ore isa most important point for this company, and I must trouble you once 
more to quote what Mr. Welton says on that point. 

« Notwithstanding that the Frias road is now in a better state than it has ever 
been in, the contractor has not been able to keep up with the in ased produce of 
ore, and there is a balance of ore on account of past months of 165°54 tons lying at 
the mines; under these circumstances I am sorry to have to state that the con- 
tractor has just discontinued carrying, on the plea that his mules are so worn out 
that they require rest, which is in a great measure true, but undoubtedly the high 
price now paid for mules and freight all over the country, and a desire to obtain 
more favourable terms from the company, was the principal motive. I had al- 
ready obtained a new contractor, who carried 80 cargas of ore per month, and I 
am now purchasing mules to give to other men of experience in the business, and 
expect to have the carriage business arranged within a few weeks upon a much 
better system than hitherto. This question will, however, again become a source 
of trouble to the company, and if the mine produces a larger quantity of ore for 
export than at present, which is certain, the company will have to provide some 
means other than at present for the transport of ore from the mines to Honda, 
either an ordinary tramway or wire tramroad will have to be made from the mines 
to the plains.” 

Gentlemen, you will see that Mr. Welton refers to a wire tramway, but the di- 
rectors are exceedingly anxious to postpone the consideration of the question until 

the Frias Mine is much more developed. I will read Mr. Welton’s last letter—on 

Oct. 18—as to the carriage of ore:—‘‘On the 16th inst. Signor Arango arrived 
with 67 mules, making a total of 128 mules purchased on account of the company. 

These will be given to the contractors who have mules, and who offer to carry car- 

goes upon their own mules upon receiving a certain number of mules from the 
company, and by these means I anticipate obtaining the services of 200 mules car- 
rying ore for us.” Another source of anxiety and trouble to Mr. Welton is the 
excited state of the labour market ; so many mines are opening up in the country 
that we have a difficulty in getting a sufficient number of peons to do the works at 

the Frias Mine. In the River Magdalena the water is sometimes so low that vessels 

cannot get to Honda to take the ore on board. Another difficulty is the difference 

between the assay value of the ore and the amount realised. Mr. Welton, I believe, 

is the most experienced assayer in the county, and he informs me he has always 

used the utmost diligence and the utmost care in assaying the ore, and therefore 

we can only hope and trust that in future the discrepancy will not be so serious. 

Then, again, the time oceupied in this country in realising the ore is a question 

constantly before us. The ore is assigned to Messrs. Fruhling and Goschen, 

a firm of the highest respectability in this city; they have assured us over and 

over again that no unnecessary delay takes place in the smelting of the ore. 

I wish you to understand that all these things which give the directors so much 

anxiety are, unfortunately, beyond our immediate supervision and controlling 

power, and therefore we have the greater difficulty in dealing with them. I will 

now, gentlemen, refer to our financial requirements. You will remember I stated 

to you at our last meeting that the vendors had consented to relinquish one moiety 

of the contingent purchase money of 20,000/. That arrangement, which received 

your sanction, has proved, I must say, most advantageous to the company; and 

let me here interlude to say that, in my humble opinion, our acknowledgments 

are due tothe vendors for coming forward in the way they did, for had we not re- 

ceived that assistance we should not have our present bright prospects before us. 

I also stated to you that to erect the machinery at the Frias Mine, and develope it, 

and meet our liabilities, would require from 5000/, to 10,000/. ; and we proposed to 

call up 5000/. in the first instance, and I may tell you that the whole of that call 

has been paid without a single arrear. The time has now arrived when the re- 

maining 5000/. will be of very great advantage to the Tolima mining company. 

You are aware Capt. Harper urges upon us the absolute necessity of developing 

the Frias Mine in depth; certainly, if the present appearances continue, it will 

become, doubtless, a valuable and very lasting mine. I will tell you how the 

money will probably be spent. There is the machinery which we have just shipped 

and which cost 500/., the erection of the machinery and the machinery we sent out 

two years ago will cost 2000/. The erection of permanent works at Frias in 1874 

and 1875, if we estimate it upon the scale of last year, will be 15007. We must look 

to the additional mules which we have to purchase. I believe the cost of mules 

has risen now to 15/., therefore the number purchased by Mr. Welton will come 

to nearly 2000/. Therefore you see that we shall have to spend over 5000/, That 

is the way in which we propose to spend the money. I have little to say to you | 
about the Organos Mine, because the directors have carried out the wishes ex- 

pressed by the shareholders at the last meeting by concentrating the works at the | 
Frias Mine and the alluvlal gold deposits. After the last meeting Mr. William- 
son’s report on the mine was received, and it is well worthy of the perusal of the | 
shareholders. It is too voluminous to publish, but any shareholder can see it. | 
Mr. Williamson's opinion is that it is a most valuable mine, but to make it avai 
able three ingredients will be necessary, which Iam sorry to say we do not possess, 
that is money, men, and management, and even the two first would be useless 
without the third, for good and faithful management is indispensable, especially in 
thatcountry. With respect to the alluvial gold deposits you will find that the 
directors expressed, in their report, they think it advisable to wait the results of 
some of the hydraulic mines in the neighbourhood before coming to any conclusion, 
and I hope the results will be known in the next three or four months. I think 
there is abundant evidence and sufficient proof that we possess that which will be- 
come at no distant date a source of immense wealth tothecompany. Mr. Rogers, 
my co-director, has much more experience, and he will probably address a few 
words to you on this interesting subject. As to the general management in Co- 
lombia, we have, at Mr. Welton’s request, taken steps to relieve him from those 
duties, and we hope to send out a well-qualified gentleman as his successor at a very 
early date. In observing that the auditors do not offer themselves for re-election, 
I merely beg to say that the directors are satisfied with the manner in which they 
have performed their duties to the company; it is their own wish to retire, the 
pecuniary compensation, in their opinion, being inadequate to the services they 
render. ‘There has been no notice sent for the appointment of any other auditors, 
and, therefore, before the next meeting it will rest with the directors to appoint 
two fit and proper persons as auditors to the company, and I am sure we shall ap- 
point such auditors as will give you satisfaction. I now beg to move that the re- 
port and balance-sheet for the company’s financial year ending May 31 last be and 
are hereby adopted and received. (Loud cheers.)——Mr. Irvine seconded the 
resolution. 

Mr. RoGeErs, in answer to a shareholder, said that possibly it might be advan- 
tageous to make a wire tramway in some of the more precipitous parts of the route, 
but it was a question which would require very careful consideration on the part 
of the directors. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and acconnts was put, and carried. 



























the last half-yearly meeting, gentlemen, you will remember that Capt. Harper has 
been appointed to superintend the workings ofthe mine. Ivan teen thadioee- 
tors felt very great satisfaction in engaging one so well qualified for the important 
position, and the special report made by Capt. Harper upon the Frias Mine, and 
cireulated amongst the shareholders in June last, I think will give you confidence 
that we have an officer of great merit, and one in whom we can place the utmost 
confidence. I will now allude to the Frias Mine. The increased returns, and the 
improved Prospects of the mine, are doubtless much more satisfactory than when 
we last met. The assay value of the ore, you will observe from our report for th, 


The CHAIRMAN, in answer to Mr. Gray, said that after a dividend was paid on 
the A shares any surplus which remained would be devoted to the payment of a 
dividend on the B shares. He might say that if a call were made it would be pay- 
able—5s. in March, and 5s.in June. The ore came direct to Swansea, and the 
charge of Messrs. Fruhling and Goschen for commission was 1 per cent. 

A SHAREHOLDER asked what amount it would take to wash the alluvial de- 
posits >——-Mr. Rogers said that since the last meeting Mr. Welton had made a 
wonderful discovery upon the gravel. As regarded the supply of water, Mr. Welton 
had been making efforts to get a proper supply, and he believed that, with a con- 











8 . . : PPO opes 
iderable expenditure, 1000 in. of water might be brought in. They would have 
bring water four or five miles. There was no doubt that this discovery, when % 
a4 wae ——e ag .~ greatest benefit to the company. ; _ 

le retiring directors, Mr. Jame 2 ying . Che 
PE Fragen. Taove'y ames Corbet Irving, and Mr. Charles Ogee Rogers, 
Mr. GRAY suggested that active steps should be taken to work the alluvial q 
posits, and - 
: gp he eee - ag Chrenhens ar fully alive to the importance of the sub. 
ject, and possibly before long would call i peti f shar 
to take it Into cckahtacsdion. ig pmeanpairpetnduebasnennaieen 
On the notion of Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN, M.P.,a cordial vote of thanks was Passed 
to the Chairman and directors, and the meeting broke up. 


_. 


BLUE TENT CONSOLIDATED HYDRAULICJGOLD MINES oF 
CALIFORNIA, 


A special general meeting of shareholders is to be held on Monday, 
: The report from the superintendent states that it seems not inappropriate at this 
time {about the close of the first year of the existence of the company) to briefly 
allude to the condition in which he found the property when he assumed cha: 
thereof. The magnitude of the undertaking to open up into the channel by bed- 
rock tunnels was well caleulated to deter the owners of small sub-divisions, and 
from this cause began the process of consolidation of the numerous small owner. 
ships never perfected until the whole; with one or two exceptions, was made over 
to thiscompany. The immediate predecessors had expended large sums in the 
purchase and consolidation of claims and had commenced at one point—on the 
South Yuba claim, a well-conceived system of improvements, to open through the 
rim-rock at depth sufficient to ensure the reaching of the bottom dirt, or so-called 
blue lead, which by this tlme had been demonstrated to carry gold in largely re. 
munerative quantities, whenever it could be opened at any reasonable cost of time 
and money ; but their limited capital had proved inadequate, and at the time of 
the purchase by this company but little, if anything, was being done to develope 
or improve the property. It will, he thinks, be readily realised by all that so large 
a property held and operated heretofore in small parcels upon divers places, and 
often without any apparent plan, necessitated a radical change in the method of 
its management, and a complete remodelling and replacing of all the appliances 
for hydraulic washing, in order to carry forward with system and with profit 
future operations on a scale seemingly well warranted by its extent, durability, 
and proved value. ‘ 

He took personal supervision of your affairs here about the middle of July, 1873, 
at the very close of the water season of that year, and at once began the work of 
fitting up the two claims known as the Enterprise and South Yuba, hoping to have 

these in readiness for washing in time for the then next water season. In this they 
were disappointed, for they found upon trial that owing to the contracted limits of 
the semi-circle described by the face of the bank, the blast had failed to accomplish 
any good results, and but little was left to do but to prepare for the next season’s 
operations. They did, however, put in two small blasts, onein either corner of the 
pit, with the view to widen and enlarge the face, putting it in shape for future use. 
Under these adverse circumstances and unforeseen delays bringing them so near 
the close of the season, the work thus far done in South Yuba claim has given no 
profit, but instead has drawn to some extent upon the profits derived from Enter- 
prise washings: but it had served fully to confirm in the strongest possible manner 
the previously formed opinions of the richness of the grave! deposit on this section 
of the mines. About 60 ft. of the bottom is what is termed the blue gravel, and is 
now proved by actual working test, made by ourselves, to be very rich, at least to 
compare most favourably with the best mines opened on the great blue lead. The 
first washing done after the claim was in order for washing was a run of 11 days 
on the outside dirt, that is the gravel overlying the rim-rock of the channel, and gave 
only about $1100. The next washing, after blasting one corner of the pit, which 
enabled them to reach a little further back into the channel, gave in five days’ 
washing about $2000. The next and final washing before the failure of water, 
having blasted down the other corner of the pit, and having reached about 30 feet 
back from the place of beginning, gave in five days about $3000; thus proving in 
regard to this claim what before was theory only, based upon results obtained 
universally elsewhere wherever the blue lead is opened and washed to bed-rock. 
V ery much other work has been done, and money expended, with the view of 
placing the property, as a whole, in condition to be washed on a large scale. 

A Government Title, or United States Patent, has been received for the major 
part of the property, all, in fact, but the Enterprise claim, which was applied for 
separately, and this he is assured will issue in due course, as there is no objection 
thereto. In addition to the land included in the Government Patent obtained and 
applied for, the company own a tract of timber land adjoining the mines, about 
40 acres in extent. 

At the beginning of another water season, now close at hand, they will be pre- 
pared to continue washing with three giants onthe Enterprise. The washing done 
here, for the present at least, removes about 300 ft. of the top dirt, only as it were 
preparing it for more profitable washing ; when greater area of the surface being 
removed, and more water being obtained, the ditch being completed they can then 
bring up the second or bottom bench. Yet the results of the washing on this upper 
bench proves, that with increased volume of water, they can make certain and large, 
that is fair, profits thereon. They shall place an additional giant in the South 
Yuba claim, and shall be in readiness to begin washing on this claim with two 
giants. He would not speak of the plans for the much more extended operations 
to be inaugurated when we shall have brought on to mines three or four times the 
volume of water now obtainable, further than to say that the capacity of the pro- 
perty is only limited by its supply of water, and that the use of the greater supply 
so great are their natural advantages of outlet only requires that they should mul- 
tiply their present appliances. In round numbers, the water bought of the South 
Yuba Canal Company during the season just closed is 139,000 in., miners’ measure- 
ment. The water furnished and used from our own ditches is 70,000 in. : total, 
200,000 in. This at 30 cents per inch, the amount per inch itis calculated water 
will produce when used on the upper strata of gravel, as in the Enterprise claim, 
gives $60,000, which approximates very closely the gross returns for last season’s 
washing, and this, notwithstanding some $2400 was paid for water to wash away 
outside gravel, improving the outlet, and for other dead work. 

It may be safely calculated, that with free water, 10 cents per inch for the water 
used will pay all the expenses of washing, leaving a profit of 20 cents per inch for 
all the free water used. This yield will be increased of course as they are enabled 
to wash the lower bench in Enterprise, and other claims to be attacked soon as ditch, 
now in course of construction, is completed. It is evident to the most casual ob- 
server, that the duration of the property with the use of all the water ever possible 
to bring to bear against it, must be a generation or two. The main question is after 
all, Will it pay? To this there can be but one reply, Yes, constantly and well, for 
a long series of years. _ 


SoutH Roman GRAVELS Minine Company.—A general meeting 
of shareholders is to be held on Thursday. The report of the directors congratu- 
lates the shareholders upon the improving prospects of the mine, which, in the 
agents’ opinion, must shortly result in a great success. Some months ago, when 
preparing the foundation for the new boiler-house, a very promising lode, fully 
3% ft. wide, was discovered, having in it lumps of lead, &c.—most favourable ma- 
trix. The lode has been sunk and driven upon, and its direction ascertained, and 
the 20fm. level end east wi!l very soon intersect it at a depth of 30 fms. from sur- 

ace. This is an important point. The 20 west is now in a very fine lode, worth 
20/. perfathom. The accounts show a balance to May 31 last of upwards of 1700/., 
nearly the whole of which has been expended, chiefly in machinery and erections, 
ying only a small balance in hand. The company have, however, in reserve 
2730 unissued shares of 1/. 103. each, which it is proposed shonld be offered in the 
first instance to the present shareholders pro rata (and any unapplied for after- 
wards tothe public), at 1/, per share, payable as follows:—5s. per share on appli- 
cation, 5s. at three months, 5s. at six months, and the remaining 5s. at nine 
months. The directors (subject to a sufficient number of these shares being applied 
for) will take their proportion, and will be glad to know from each shareholder, by 
the time of the meeting, if he is also prepared to take his proportion, which wi 
be at the rate of one in five. 


WHEAL Mary TIN Mintnc Company.—A meeting of shareholders 
was held at the offices of Mr. Mundy, Bishopsgate-street Within yesterday. The 
meeting was convened by the liquidators, who stated that the object in calling the 
shareholders togethers was to inform them that they were unable to make any- 
thing out of the company’s books, and they complained that they could not obtain 
proper information as to the dealings with the company, or any vouchers for 
money spent on the mine, or the banker’s pass-book, to show what moneys had 
been received or paid on account of the company ; and they informed the meeting 
that the accounts were altogether in a most imperfect and unsatisfactory state : 
3625 shares were represented at the meeting, and after a full and exhaustive dis- 
cussion in which the unaccounted-for absence of Mr. J. W. Thompson was re 











marked upon, the meeting came to the conclusion that it would be fruitless to pur- 
sue the subject any further, and passed the following resolution, so as to relieve 
the liquidators from the duties and responsibilities cast upon them by their ap- 
pointment to that office :—‘ Resolved |that, having heard the statement of the 
liquidators, and being convinced that the failure of the company was due to im 
providence and mismanagement, and that no benefit can result to the company 
by further continuing their investigations, this meeting desires to tender the best 
thanks of the company to the liquidators for the zeal and ability they have dis 
played, and to request that they wiil take no further trouble in the matter on be- 
half of the company.” 
‘For remainder of Meetings see to-day’s Journal. ] 


VALUABLE MINING PROPERTY IN AUSTRALIA.—Mining affairs on 
the Peninsula areimproving. The dividend paying-mines maintain their usual rate 
of productiveness, whilst many of the progressive mines are rapidly extending their 
operations and increasing their returns of ore. The quantity of ore raised at the 
Moonta during the last six months was 9281 tons, containing 21 per cent. of fine 
copper, and 1145 tons of slimes of 5% per cent. making a total of 10,426 tons. The 
total quantity of ore disposed of to the Wallaroo Company was 19,507 tons, leaving 
on hand at the mine 2914 tons. The proceeds of copper for the half-year was 
120,221/, 19s, and the working expenses 83,909/. 12s. The company’s establishment 
was as follows :—18 officers, 900 miners, 70 mechanics, 256 labourers, 225 boys, and 
three officers in Adelaide, making a total of 1472 persons in the company’s employ. 
The superintendent in his report particularises the workings in connection with 26 
shafts, each of which it may be remarked would constitute a valuable mine. 
Numerous other shafts on a smaller scale are reported to bein satisfactory progress. 
The united distance explored in shafts, winzes, and drives only is nearly 21 miles. 
The position and prospects of the mine continue sound and prosperous.— Yorke's 
Peninsular Advertiser, Oct. 9. 

Trn-PLATES,—Mr. L. Grirritus, of Swansea, has invented a ma- 
chine to clean the surfaces of tin-plates after they have left the bath. To this end 
he employs an arrangement of rotary brushes for acting upon both sides of the 
plates at the same time, which plates are passed between the brushes by means of 
nipping rollers. 


FurL.—Mr. R. GoopAtt, of Armly, Leeds, machinery agent, has 
patented an improved means or method of clarifying sewage and impure waters 
from dye-works, bleach-works, tannaries, mills, and manufactories, and rendering 
the precipitate and sludge combustible and useful as fuel. This consists, first, in 
the employment of certain chemicals to precipitate the solid matter ; Leena yp in 
the employment of lime and chemicals; and, thirdly, in the employment o' the 
a precipitants—lime and small coal—to render the precipitate availab 

or fuel. 
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FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 
The aspect of the Belgian iron trade has become more sombre. No 
serious transactions have been reported, notwithstanding the con- 


cessions offered by the establishments which are the most in want 
of work. In Germany also the iron trade is suffering from con- 
siderable depression, and all hope of a serious revival in affairs is 
postponed to the end of the winter. Official tables which have ap- 
peared this week show that in October Belgium imported 61,396 
tons of minerals, 9794 tons of rough pig, 167 tons of wire, and about 
600 tons of iron of various descriptions, The aggregate imports of 
iron of various kinds into Belgium in the first ten months of this 
year amounted ‘to 150,890 tons, or only 3414 tons less than in the 
corresponding period of 1873. As regards the export movement 
relating to the Belgian iron trade,it may be observed that in October 
Belgium exported 14,742 tons of minerals, 1625 tons of rough pig, 
277 tons of wire, 6626 tons of rails, 2558 tons of plates, 10,112 tons 
of rolled iron of vatious descriptions, 90? tons of rails, 1060 tons of 
worked iron, &e. The aggregate exports of iron and pig from Bel- 
gium in the first ten months of this year were 231,549 tons, against 
191,493 tons in the corresponding period of 1873, and 243,170 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1872. As compared with the first 
ten months of 1873, the exports of pig presented this year a dimi- 
nution of about 8000 tons; but, on the other hand, the exports of 
rails exhibited an in¢rease of 19,529 tons, while the exports of plates 
expanded to the extent of 6657 tons. The exports of Belgian iron 
to England attained in the first ten months of this year the some- 
what important aggregate of 30,382 tons, or about 20,000 tons more 
than in the corresponding ‘period of 1873. Among the other best 
clients of Belgium for iron may be mentioned the Low Countries, 
which took in the first ten months of this year 34,000'tons. Ttaly, 
which took 32,000 tons; France, which took 39,700 tons; and the 
Zollverein, which took 22,000 tons; Russia took 16;800'tons ; Switzer- 
land, 10,000 tons ; Turkey, 6288 tons ; and Brazil,6330tons. The value 
of the iron and pig exported from Belgium in the first ten months 
of this \year presented an augmentation of about 520,000 tons, as 
compared with the corresponding period of 1878. Some contracts 
for storesiand plant are about 'to be let by the Administration of the 
Belgian State lines. 

There has been a sensible hardening in quotations for copper dur- 
ing the last few days. At Paris, Chilian in bars, delivered at Havre, 
has made 92/.; ditto, ordinary descriptions, 91/.; ditto, in ingots, 
97/.; English tougheake, 98/.; and Corocoro minerals, pure standard, 
921. per ton. At Havre, Chilian in bars has brought 90/. to 93/.; ditto, 
ordinary descriptions, 91/.; ditto, in ingots, 96/. to 97/.; ditto, Lake 
Superior, 987. per ton. The quotation at Rotterdam for Drontheim 
has been 50 fi. to 52f1.; and ditto, for Russian crown, 51 fl. Thetin 
markets have not sensibly varied, At Paris, Banca, delivered at 
Havre or Paris, has brought 105/.; Straits, delivered at Havre or 
Paris, 98/.; and English, delivered at Havre or Rouen, 98/. per ton. 
At Rotterdam, Banca fas brought 58} fl.; and Billiton, 554 fl. The 
deliveries of Banca in Holland in the first eleven months of 1874 
amounted to 131,876 blocks, against 183,008 blocks in the corre- 
sponding period of 1873, and 94,317 blocks in the corresponding 
period of 1872, The stock on schedules in Holland, Noy. 30, was 
87,839 blocks, against 51,900 blocks in the corresponding period of 
1873; the unsold stock of the Dutch Society of Commerce was also 
79,135 blocks, against 27,952 blocks at the corresponding period of 
1873. There has been but little change in lead and zine; the two 
metals have been supported with firmness, a circumstance which is 
largely attributable to the scantiness of disposeable supplies. At 
Marseilles rolled Vieille Montagne zinc has brought 322, per ton, with 
a discount of 3 per cent. 

The French iron trade remains in a dull and lifeless condition. 
There is scarce'y anything doing, and, consequently, nothing inter- 
esting to report. December is usually a quiet month in the French 
iron trade, and this is more than ordinarily the case this year. Offi- 
cial returns which have just appeared in illustration of the com- 
merce of France for the first ten months of this year show that the 
imports of iron of various descriptions into France—and ‘especially 
plates—have notably increased this year; on the other hand, the ex- 
ports of iron of various kinds from France this year present a de- 
cline of somewhere about 19 per cent. The imports of iron mine- 
rals this year show an increase of 20,000 tons, the augmentation re- 
lating more particularly to minerals from the island of Elba. Quo- 
tations for iron remain gsnerally the same upon the French'markets, 
with a slightly downward tendency. The Pontgibaud Mines Com- 
pany have been paying this week a dividend for 1873-74 at the rate 
of 2/, 4s, per share. The Epinac Collieries and Railway Company 
has also been paying this week a dividend for 1873-74 at the’rate 
of 102. per share. 

It is difficult to say anything interesting with respect to the Bel- 
gian coal trade. If prices are still maintained without variation, 
this is not done without some effort en the part of producers,#s' the 
requirements of consumption remain below the average, and some 
colliery proprietors, less privileged than others, are,'it appears, dis- 
posed to propose a slight fall for January—a fall which would be 
accompanied by a reduction in the wages of working miners, after 
the example of what has been passing of latein England. The, fetes 
and the holidays at the close of the year, by stopping works of ex- 
traction, will allow stocks remaining at the pit’s mouth to be dis- 
posed of. The commencement of January will bring with it either 
@ continuation of present quotations, ora slight fall in those prices. 
As regards an advance in prices. there is no possibility of it. The 
imports of foreign coal into Belgium in October amounted to 55,137 
tons, and those of the first ten months of this year to 341,586 tons, 
or 190,000 tons less than those of the corresponding period of 1873, 
and 180,000 tons more than those of the corresponding period of 
1872. The exports of coal from Belgium in the first ten months of 
this year amounted to 3,205,681 tons, as compared with 3,582,750 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1873, and 3,911,182 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1872, The exports of coke from Belgium pre- 
sented still less satisfactory results this year; thus, they amounted 
to 440,000 tons, against 700,000 tons in the corresponding period of 
1873; a slight revival was, however, noted in the exports of Novem- 
ber, as compared with November, 1873, 

The French Minister of Public Works has published this week an 
official return, illustrating the production of mineral combustibles 
in France in the first half of this year. The total production of the 
six monthsis returned at 8,290,000 tons. In this total the basins of 
the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais figure for 2,800,000 tons; the basin 
of the Loire, 1,750,000 tons; the Alais basin, 850,000 tons; and the 
other basins combined together for 2,900,000 tons. Assuming that 
the production of the second half of this year is not inferior to that 
of the first half, it will be seen that the total production of the year 
will amount to 16,500,000 tons, or 16,600,000 tons. This latter total 
will about equal the production of 1875. The Nord and the Pas-de- 
Calais basins will probably, however, only produce 5,600,000 tons 
this year, while their production for 1873 amounted to 6,500,000 
tons, The extraction of the new coal districts which have been 
opened out will make good the difference. It is expected that 
France will consume this year 6,000,000 tons more coal than she 
will produce ; the department of the Nord has alone consumed one- 
third more coal than it has produced this year. The coalowners of 
the North of France appear, then, to have no just grounds for re- 
ducing a production which is, and which will long remain, insuffi- 
cient. Whatever activity is given to the extraction the sale is as- 
sured with, perhaps, some slight sacrifices in prices. Notwithstand- 
ing cold weather, a slight fall in prices for domestic coal has for 
the time being prevailed upon the French markets. Industrial qua- 
lities have also been rather neglected. 








Coat AND Gotp In New SourH Watrs.—The correspondent 
of the Times, writing from Sydney, says that coal is in the ascendant, and the 
affections of the speculators are transferred from gold. An important discovery 
of coal is made at Broughton Creek, near Shoalhaven river. A seam, 7 ft. in 
thickness, has been opened, and is not far from the raiiway station at Moss Vale. 
The following table exhibits an improvement in gold. It shows the Mint receipts 
of gold from the various gold fields only for the first eight months of 1873-74 :— 


Western. Southern. Northern. 
BED cescnvecesseseunasccsvensecoes Ozs. 172,240  ......... 34,464 .....400 6,556 
guvsacevengiananniencesebqautbouthed 24,062 ......... 27,655 ......... 5,892 


1874 ; 
There is briskness about copper and tin mining, and more encouragement. 





REVOLVING FURNACE FOR ROASTING ORES. 


Anew rotating furnace, the invention of Messrs. TEATS and BREED, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, is at present being introduced in America for 
the roasting, desulphurising, chloridising, and oxydising of gold, 
silver, or other ores. It is built of light boiler iron, conical shaped 
ends, with cast-iron hollow throats, lined with common brick, laid 
flatwise. The furnace revolves on four adjustable wheels, as shown 
in the engraving, and is driven through a gear wheel secured in sec- 
tions to the periphery of the furnace in such a way as to permit of 
its being removed and replaced without disturbing the brick lining. 
The driving pinion is on a counter shaft, on the other end of which 
are change gears, worked by a clutch moving on a feather; by this 
means the speed of the furnace can be changed from fast to slow, or 
it can be stopped by simply moving the handle of the clutch, At 
the front. end of the furnace is a fire-box, 4 ft. long and 3ft. wide, 
built of light iron, lined with brick, and arched with fire-brick. It 
18 80 constructed that it can be removed from the ash pit without 
disturbing its lining. At the back end of the furnace are dust cham- 
bers, built on pillars and in stories, so that the dust can be easily 
and quickly scraped down from one chamber to the other, and finally 
into the furnace, by means of a hoe. The interior of the furnace is 
provided with a sifting conveyor placed lengthwise with the furnace, 
composed of hollow cast-iron pipes and movable slotted plates fitted 
into the pipes in grooves. Each end of the furnace is provided with 
angle pieces, which, in connection with its conical shaped ends, assist 
in throwing the ore being roasted on to the conveyor, which moves 
it from end to end, thoroughly mixing and at the same time sifting 
it through the heated air. The conveyor, which forms the axis of the 


furnace, offers but slight obstruction to the free passage of the air | 


currents, The furnace is charged through one or two doors, from a 
hopper resting on a beam scale for convenience in weighing. The 
ore 1s carried from the stamps to the hopper by means of a screw 
conveyor. Between the fire-box and the conical end of the furnace 
the throat is provided witha series of holes covered bya sliding ring. 





TEMPORARY VENTILATION OF MINES——PORTABLE GUIBAL 








By a movement of this the holes are opened, and such an additional 
amount ofair is introduced as may be desired. Where the rear throat 
joins the flue to the dust chambers there isa _—— ring of cast-iron 
which, being opened, allows the removal of the furnace for repairs 
without displacing the masonry. Immediately above this ring is the 
revolving damper, which regulates the draft of the furnace, Under 
the arch in the rear is a door used to introduce salt or other mate- 
rial, and in taking sample tests from the furnace while in motion. 
The furnace is heated with coal or wood, light wood being pre- 

ferred. When hot it is charged and made to revolve slowly, so a8 
to make as little dust as possible till thesul phur commences to burn, 
after which the speed may be increased tothe maximum, After the 
sulphur is removed, or nearly so, if silver ores are under treatment, 
salt may be added, in quantity from 4 or 5 per cent. for low-grade 
ores, upwards, A few revolutions mix the salt thoroughly, after which 
the furnace should be run very slowly, and occasionally allowed to 
stand for several minutes till the ore is fully chloridised, which can 
be ascertained by test samples. A car is then run under the furnace, 
and the charge emptied into it ina few minutes by revolving the fur- 
nace rapidly. The furnace is then ready for another charge, The 
| capacity of the furnace illustrated above is about 2 tons of gold or 
| silver ore, and the charge is treated and the silver chloridised in 
| from three to five hours. Some ores, containing a large percentage of 
| zine, lead, or other base metal, require as much as eight hours in chlori- 
|dising. One man on each watch attends to the firing, charging and 
| discharging of from five to eight furnaces, and one cord of wood per 
| furnace for every 24 hours is sufficient in chloridising and roasting. 
The total weight of iron in each furnace, including hopper, dust cham- 
|ber, plates, fire-box, &c., is about 7 tons, and it is stated in the 
“Mining and Scientific Press of San Francisco,” wherein an illustrated 
| description is given, that it is no more difficult or expensive to set 
up than ordinary machinery. It is claimed for the furnace that it 
|is simple, and can be worked with less expense, and that it effects a 
| greater saving of the precious metals at less cost than any other in- 
| vention in use, 





FAN. 








TEMPORARY VENTILATION OF MINES—PORTABLE | 
GUIBAL FAN, 
There are many cases in which the advantage of securing good ven-| 
tilation temporarily and economically would be enormous, so that 
such a machine as the patent'self-contained Guibal ventilator recently 
introduced by Mr. James Newson, of Sunderland, and Mr. D. P.| 
Morison, of Newcastle, and of which the above are diagrams, will, | 
no doubt, be extensively appreciated and adopted. Thenew fan has | 
six vanes, and revolves on a horizontal shaft, within a cylindrical | 
métallic casing, by which it is complétely enclosed at the sides and | 
circumference, with the exception of acircularapefture in the centre | 
of one-side, for the entrance of the air from the'mine or place to be 
vetitilated, and an outlet opening in the cireuniference, for the dis-| 
charge of the air into the out!et chimney. The area of the outlet | 
opening is regulated by an adjustable:sliding shutter, according to 
the extent of ventilation required, and the outlet chimmey is so con- 
structed that itradually imereases ‘as it leaves the fan, so as to re- 
duce the velocity of ‘theairat'the point of discharge, and thereby | 
prevent the loss 6fipower'that would occur in discharging it at the) 
velocity of the fan. "The outlet chimney forms the greater portion | 
of the bed-plate of the ventilator, the remaining portion consisting | 
of angle-iron of suitable form. Between one portion of the circum-| 
ference of the fan-cylinder and the outlet chimney there is a short | 
transverse shaft, carrying the wheel, which acts both as fly-wheel 
and driving-wheel, and is driven by a small horizontal engine, fixed | 
by a wall-plate to the opposite side of the fan-cylinder. The neces-| 
sary tubing being laid to connect the place to be ventilated with the| 
inlet opening of the fan, the whole is ready for work. | 
With regard to the power of these portable fans, it is found #'! 
ventilator 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter and 12 in. wide, with its 3-in. cy-| 
linder, will deliver from 5000 to 10,000 cubic feet of air per minute | 
according to the condition under which it is working; the next 
size, 4 ft. diameter and 18 in. wide, which has a 6-in. cylinder en-| 





still larger ventilator, 5 ft. diameter and 2 ft. wide, worked by a 
9-in. cylinder engine, gives from 10,000 to 25,000 cubic feet per 
minute. It will be seen that the engine and gearing are combined, 
and that the ventilator is self-contained and requires no fixing, 
erecting, nor brickwork; it is, therefore, applicable to a vast num-~- 
ber of useful purposes. Being portable they will prove most valu- 
able adjuncts to any mine, as they can be moved toany shaft, drift, 
or district workings, and can be driven by water, compressed air, 
tail rope,or steam. Where large volumes of air are permanently re- 
quired, the useful effect is better from ventilators of larfger dimen- 
sions, and small quick ranning fans cannot compete wit h them in 
duty. These are specially manufactured and designed or places 
where the ventilation is light, or where a temporary ‘urrent is 
needed, either separately or in conjunction with other ventilating 
mediums. It is available either for exhausting or propelling air; 
and, applied with air-tubes or other brat ticing, is of the greatest 
utility in sinking shafts, driving hea dings, or as an auxiliary to 
existing means of ventilation in any di stant or separate part of the 
workings. } : 

As about 150 of the Guibal ven tilators are in operation, or in course 
of construction—one of them 36 ft. diameter and 12 ft. wide, worked 
at 44 revolutions per minute, yielding 243,770 cubic of air, water- 
gauge 1°9,and guaranteed for 3°6 water-guage, with 60 revolutions per 
minute—the general character of the Guibal ventilator must be well 
understood ; but it may be mention ed that experience has proved that 
it requires but very few repairs, and does excellent work, whilst the 
total cost of the fan, with engine and connections, is only about one- 
third that of an ordinary ventilating furnace for producing the 
same amount of ventitation. A comparison of actual working be- 
tween the furnace and the fan at acolliery in the North of England 
showed that with a consumption of only two-thirds as much coal 
the fan supplies nearly doulle the amount of air obtained with the 
ventilating furnace. No direct experiments seem to have been yet 
made with the portable ventilator, but there is no reason to suppose 
that the results obtained with it will be less satisfactory than those 


gine, delivers from 7500 to 15,000 cubic feet per minute; and the | which have been given by the larger machines on the same principle, 
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HATHORN, DAVIS, CAMPBELL, AND DAVEY, — 


SUN FOUNDRY, LEEDS, 
PATENT SEPARATE CONDENSER. 
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Also Comp 


— : TENT. Steam Pumps of various kinds. v 
Se Suttons 3 High and Low-pressure Steam Boilers, &c. 


Engines. Compound Rotative Engines. 


ound and Single-cylinder DIFFERENTIAL EXPANSIVE and CON DENSING PUMPING EN- 


Hydraulic Pumps for dip workings. Winding 


FURTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 
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RAILWAYS FOR MINES AND LOCAL TRAFFIC. 
ESPONSIBLE CONTRACTORS are prepared to CONSTRUCT 
and WORK, at their own cost, NARROW GAUGE RAILWAYS TO 
MINES, also BRANCH RAILWAYS from the MAIN LINES forthe CARRIAGE 
of GOODS and PASSENGERS, upon satisfactory guarantees of traffic being 
given by the proprietors of the mines, or by the persons interested in securing the 
accommodation of Branch or Local Railways. 
Further information will be given on application to— 
THE PATENT NARROW GAUGE RAILWAY COMPANY, 

8, VICTORIA CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 8.W. 


—- CARRIAGE COMPANY (LIMITED).— 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 
OLDBURY WORKS, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 
RAILWAY CARRIAGES and WAGONS, and HVERY 
— ot ESCRIPTION of IRONWORK. 


Passenger carriages and wagons built, either for cash or for payment, 
over a period of years. 


RAILWAY WAGONS FOR HIRE. 
CHIEF OFFICES,—-OLDBURY WORKS, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON OFFICES,—7, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 





TIVE BIRMINGHAM WAGON COMPANY (LIMITED) 
MANUFACTURE RAILWAY WAGONS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, for 
HIRE and SALE, by immediate or deferred payments. They have also wagons 
for hire capable of carrying 6, 8, and 10 tons, part 4 — = ae 
° i ki er maintained by co ° 
ally for shipping purposes. Wagons in working or Ota FOWLER, Gece 
WAGON WORKS,—SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM. 


*.* Loans received on Debenture; particulars on application. 








BENNETTS’ SAFETY FUSE WORKS, 
ROSKEAR, CAMBORNE, CORNWALL. 
BLASTING FUSE FOR MINING AND ENGINEERING 


PURPOSES, 
Buitable for wet or dry ground, and effective in ‘fropical or Polor Climates. 





W. BENNETTS, having had many years experience as chief encineer with 
Messrs. Bickford, Smith, and Co., is now enabled to offer Fuse of every variety ef 
his own mannfacture, of best quality, and at moderate prices. 

Price Lists and Sample Cards may be had on application at the above address. 

LONDON OFFICE,—H. HUGHES, Esq., 85, GRACECHURCH STREET. 











Ema PATENT PORTABLE 
STEAM ENGINES 
FOR PUMPING AND WINDING. 

These ENGINES are specially adapted for pits, quarries, &c. 
They are exceedingly simple in arrangement and strong. No 
foundation or chimney stalk being necessary, they can be erected 
or removed with very little trouble or expense, and are well 
adapted for home or foreign use. 

Sizes, from 2 to 25-horse power. 





STEAM CRANES, STEAM WINCHES, CONTRACTORS’ LOCOMOTIVES, 
HOISTING ENGINES, PUMPING AND WINDING GEARING, &c. 





ALEXANDER CHAPLIN AND CO., 
CRANSTONUHILL ENGINE WORKS, GLASGOW. 





INVESTMENTS IN MINES ARRANGED FOR CAPITALISTS. 
Now ready, price 3s., by post 3s, 3d., Fifth Edition; Fifteenth Thousand Copies, 
much improved, and enlarged to nearly 300 pages. 


} OPTON’S CONVERSATIONS ON MINES, between Father and 
Son. The additions to the work are near 80 pages of useful information, 

principally questions and answers, with a view to assist applicants intending to 
pass an examination as mine managers, together with tables, rules of measure 
ment, and otherinformation on the moving and propelling power of ventilation, a 
subject which has caused so much controversy. 

The following few testimonials, out of hundreds in Mr. Hopton’s possession 
speak to the value of the work :— 

“The book cannot fail to be well received by all connected with collieries.”— 
Mining Journal, 

** Such a work, well understood by miners, would do more to prevent colliery 
accidents than an army of inspectors.” —Colliery Guardian, 
P ‘Its contents are really valuable to the miners of this country.”—Miners Con- 
erence, 

“IT have works priced £4 that do not contain the same information.”—W. W. 
Kenrick, Colliery Viewer. 

‘The work is repleteon the subject of underground management.”—M. BANEKS 
Colliery Proprietor. 

* [have had 20 years’ management. It is the best work I ever read, and deserves 
to be circulated in every colliery district.”—Jos. EAMEs. 

** 900 copies have been ordered in Wigan alone, and this is but a tithe of those to 
whom the book should commend itself.”— Wigan Examiner, 


To be had on application atthe MINING JoURNAL Office, 26, Fleet-street, Londor, 


INING PROSPECTUSES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 
t PUBLIC COMPANIES should be inserted iu the BARNSTAPLE TIMES, 
published every Tuesday, and in the DEVON POST, published every Saturda y, as 
these papers circulate largely throughout Devon and Cornwall, where many thou- 
sands of investors reside. Legal and Public Companies’ advertisements, 6d. a line 
each insertion; Trade and Anctions, 4d. a line; yanteds, &c., 20 words, 1s. 
Published by J.B. Jonrs, Boutport-street, Barnstaple, Devon to whomallorders 
by post or telegraph should besent. ; 








BARROWS & STEWART, 
mncinnzrs, BANBURY, 


MANUFACTURE 


PORTABLE _ 


Steam Kngines 


With Gear for 
Winding, 

Pumping, and Ore 
Crushing. 


ALSO, 


COMBINED MILLS 
and ENGINES, 
with or without 
BOILERS, 
for Grinding 
Cinders, Sand, 
Mortar, &ce. 
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~_-R, SCHOLEFIELD’S 
LATEST PATENT BRICK-MAKING MACHINE. 


PATENTED 1878. 





R. S. begs to call the attention of 
all Colliery Owners in particular to 
his PATENT SEMI-DRY BRICK 
MACHINE, and the economical me- 
thod of making bricks by his patent 
fil 
iy 


i 


Ws anny), oo machinery from the refuse that is 
taken from the pits during the pro- 
cess of coal-getting, which, instead 
of storing at the pit’s mouth (and 
\ 7 = ji ( s making acres of valuable land use- 
less), is at once made into bricks, 
at a very small cost, by R.S8.’s Pa- 
tent Brick-making Machinery. If 


the material is got from the pit hill, 











— ==> the following is about the cost of 


——— 


production, and the hands required to make 10,000 pressed bricks per day :— 








DS en CIA, GI Gi. BE GP vs cee cn icnssscntscanvess cso nsnicnes.ecsespnctincescgusassbinegenacouetbasinesécebdeepvebabbnces~svanntooneseunese 8 0 
1 man grinding, 4s, 6d. per day ............:00:.06+ sale seckp- 80s 45. <dseheabenbabbecenep -dagtbscunectantévedennesensnsebneseseetneveisonved one 4 6 
1 boy taking off bricks from machine, and placing them in barrow ready for the kiln, 2s. per day 2 0 
1 boy greasing, ls. 6d. per day 1 6 
1 engine-Man, 56. POP GRY — ..rcccrcsrccrcssscsesscerecvens 5 0 
1 man wheeling bricks from machine to kiln, 4s. per day 40 
Total cost of making 10,000 pressed bricks  ..............ccesccceeseesceecceeeeseesenseecceees £1 5 0, or 2s. Gd. per 1000. 


(SETTING AND BURNING SAME PRICE AS HAND-MADE BRICKS.) 


N.B.—Where the material can be used as it comes from the pit, the eost will be reduced in digging. 
As the above Machinery is particularly adapted for the using up of shale, bind, &c., it will be to the advantage of all Colliery Owners to adopt the use of the 
said Brick-making Machinery. 


THE MACHINES CAN BE SEEN IN OPERATION AT TIIE WORKS OF THE SOLE MAKER AND PATENTEE DAILY. 


COLUMBA STREET, WOODHOUSE LANE, LEEDS. 





Works published at the MINING JOURNAL office, Fleet-street, London. 





CONVERSATION ON MINES, &., BETWEEN “A FATHER AND SON. 
BY w. Hopton, Colliery Manager. 3s. ; by post, 3s. 3d. 
THE BFST MINING MACHINERY—PRIZE ESSAY. By Ratpnu Gotps- 


WORTHY. Is, 
NEW GUIDE TO THE IRON TRADE. By Jamus Rosx. Price 8s, 6d.; by 


t, Os. 
HE MINERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CORNWALL AND EVON = 
PAPERS ON PRACTICAL MINING. 1s. insite ams 
ag vba | COMPANIES, AND HOW TO FORM THEM. By THOMAS 

PPING,. 8s. 
TREATISE ON IRON METALLURGY. ByS. RB. Rogers. £1 5 
RISE AND PROGRESS OF MINING IN DEVONSHIRE. thr 6. Cuowm. ls 
SLATE QU ARRIES AS AN INVESTMENT. By J. Bower. 1s, . 
SaPeines racatio gg MINING CUSTOMS. 6s. 
APPING'S COLLIERY AND ORE NE IN » 
* ACTS. Cth oe. MINE INSPECTION AND TRUCK 
APPING’'S EDITION OF MANLOVE'S } 
OF DERBYSHIRE. = CUSTOMS OF THE LEAD MINES 
M OF “TACK NOTSE.”—Unpertaxkine To Grant Mixe LEASE. Is 
MINING JOURNAL CASES, TO HOLD ONE MONTH'S NUMBERS. 3 
VENTILATION OF COAL MINES. 3d. — ee 
Son ftin > = tor Exactionl Puddler.” 2s. 
SLDS OF NOVA SCOTIA. By A. HeatHe N. ° 
gd MINES REGULATION ACT. a ~— 
I 38 OF THE COST-BOOK SYSTE y. 4 
MEE thas TAPPING. 6d. a one 
NID SSARY—English 1 ini elti 
Saas See 4 and Foreign Mining and Sme Iting Terms. 





HOLLOwAy’s Prtis—HEATH AND V J 
4 S PILL } 1GouR.—To the most regul 
livers occasional disturbances of digestion will occur, which may be culled 4 
paseg | _— famous pills, the alterative and tonic powers of which cannot but be 
an y extolled. A dose now and then will prove salutary to everyone, though 
a continued course must be taken by the confirmed invalid.” It is wonderful how 
the appetitite and the digestion improve in proportion as the pills exert their whole- 
some influence over the animal economy. They augment muscular strength and 
mental vivacity, and give to the constitutionally weak power never before ex pe- 





rienced, and never expected in their debilitated frames. To many invalids this 
ness and prosperity. 


medicine has vouchsafed a career of useful 


PERFORATED PLATES OF IRON, STEEL, COPPER, 
BRASS, ZINC, AND TIN, 


For SIFTING and SEPARATING APPARATUSES, KILNS, LATTICES, BUILDING PURPOSES, GARDEN FURNITURES, 
&e., after any pattern perforated, are furnished as a speciality since 1857, by the 


_ Humboldt Engine-works, in Kalk, near Deutz-on-the-Rhine. 








ENGINEERS’ TOOLS. LATHES. DRILLING MACHINES, LIFTING JACKS 
HOISTING CRABS. HORIZONTAL STEAM ENGINES. &c.. IN STOCK. 


W. H. PEARSON, 50, ANN STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


AAA 











Catalogues on appicatrion. 











VARLEY & YEADON, COLLIERY & BRICK-MAKING ENGINEERS, 


Manufacturers of WINDING, HAULING, and PUMPING ENGINES, Boilers and Fittings, Steam Piping, Donkey Pumps, Lift 
Pumps, Perforated Clay aud Mortar Mills, Brick Presses, Pug Mills, Round and Flat Rope, Pit-head Pulleys, Wrought-iron Head 
Gear, ROOFS and GIRDERS, Kibbles, ONE, TWO. and THREE-DECK CAGES, COAL TIPPING and SCREENING APPARATUS, 
VENTILATING FANS, TUBBING, GIRDERS, PILLARS, POINT PLATES. Steam or other Cranes, Crabs and Windlasses, Ma- 
chines for Cutting Stone, &c. 


CROWN POINT FOUNDRY, LEEDS. 








mates furnished on application. 
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ECONOMICAL STEAM POWER GUARANTEED. 


THE GENERAL ENGINE & BOILER uO. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION AT 8, UNION COURT, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
















































THE “BURLEIGH” ROCK BORING COMPANY, LIMITED, — 


OFFICES,—100, KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 
RICHARD MOTTRAM., Srorerary. 


This company is prepared to contract for the excavation of Rock, such as “SHAFT SINKING,” “RAILWAY and other TUNNELLING,” “DRIVING 
MINE LEVELS,” “SLATE and other QUARRY WORK,” &c. The company has also been appointed Agents for the Sale of 


ss THE “BURLEIGH ” 
| ROCK-DRILLING AND AIR-COMPRESSING MACHINERY, 


ADAPTED FOR MINING, QUARRYING, TUNWELLING, SHAFT-SINKING, ®e. 
THE DRILLING MACHINES (IN FIVE SIZES) CAN BE MOUNTED ON ANY DESCRIPTION OF CARRIAGE OR SUPPORT, ‘accortiig to the nature of the work. 


The Air-Compressors are adapted for Driving Rock Drills, Coal Odtting, ‘Pumping, waa ‘Underground Machinery, Where the Motive ‘Power ‘ims to be conveyed long distanc®s 
New Illustrated Catalogues, Price Lists, and Estimates, and every Information, post free, oh applieation to the Secretaty, or the Putentees and Bole Proprietor: ,— 


THOMAS BROWN & GQ., 
96, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E., 


Wilson, McLay, and Co., Crown-buildings, Queen-street, B0., London, and 8%, St. Vincent- 
street, Glasgow. 


ROBERT DAGLISH & C0. 


Boiler Makers, Engineers and Ironfounders, &c., 


| $§T. HELEN'S FOUNDRY, LANCASHIRE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROBERTSON’S PATENT 


VALVELESS ENGINES, AIR-COMPRESSORS FOR COLLIERIES AND PUMPS, 


With and without Condensing —" 








CHEMICAL PLANT OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ROLLING MILL ENGINES, GEARING, &c, 


GLASS MACHINERY. 


| ce: MINING MACHINERY FOR COPPER, COAL, GOLD, AND SALT. 














THE 








PORTABLE, PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
: COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Semi-Portable neem: 
AND <°e 110, CANNON STREET, E.C, 
= FOUNDRY: 
FIXED 115, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, S.E. 
INGOTS, Nos. I and 11., suitable for Pumps, Pinions, 
ENGINES. | | ten Gee We eae tee ties aes 
fH | Bushes and Bearings, Fams, &0, .....6............-.... £145 per ton 
=| | Special Phosphor Bro onze Bearing Metal .................. £120 per ton 


* VERTICAL 
ENGINES, 


Mortar Mills, 


AND 
Circular 


Saw Benches. ~ | 


CASTINGS, Wire Ropes, Tuyeres, &c., of all descriptions 
executed at the shortest notice. 


MINERS’ LAMP 


GAUZE MANUFACTORY, 
Established Flalf-a-century. 


JOSH. COOKE AND ro & 


SAFETY LAMPS We 


MADE to yay aga IN, a Illustsated 
Price Lists free, by post or emnerw 











| tll VALUABLE TES TTMC )NIALS FROM EMINE ‘NT FIRMS. 
| ere ——* MIDLANP DAVY LAMP WORKS, 
| i “te 2, &c., LOWER LAWLEY STREET, 





BIRMINGHA ol 
Specimens muy be seen ee EXHIBITION, Kensington 
Gore, Cass XIV., Divitrow $, No. 6905. 


WINDING AND PUMPING ‘GEAR. | | Rn ae HE ALDH; cabin Fe ee 


‘W THE CURE OF NERVOUS DEBILITY.—A New Medical Work on the 
| For catalogues and particulars, apply | Treatmer tof Local Debicy, Consumption of Memo: ory, Physical Depressi 


| Indigestio dno seases resu op at of nerve puwer. Tilu stré ated with 
cases and conti als. ~ we ke re fo r bworstamps po "our rH will, for the benefit 

R | 7 uf conutry patie description of their case, sen nd a ow, nfidentia } 
etter c, 


of adv sans Pe a He Suita, 8 Burton cnet, London 
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Ore Crushers, with H.R.M.’s 


New Patent Crushing Jaw. 


EXTENSIVELY USED BY 
MINE OWNERS. 





Few Working Parts. 
Small Wear and Tear. 
‘Freedom from Breakage. 
Simplicity of Construction. 
Excellence of Sample. 
Economy of Power. 


ALSO, 


ROAD METAL-MAKING 
MACHINES, 


H.R.M.’s New Patent 
Cubing Jaw. 


FOR 
REDUCING THE MATERIAL 
TO 


ANY REQUIRED SIZE, 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY HER 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


Mining Improvements. 


H, R. MARSDEN, LEEDS, Revolving Picking Table, 


ENGINEER, 950 NOW IN USE. 


Immense Saving of Labour. AWARDED 45 GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS: 
By the PATENT MACHINE 
HERE ILLUSTRATED 
60 to 70 Tons of Ore 
y) \ MAY BE 


| CRUSHED OR SEPARATED 


i) 
} 





PER DAY OF TEN HOURS. 





EXTRACT FROM TESTIMONIALS: 


“Although I have travelled hundreds of miles 
for the purpose of, and spent several days in, ex- 
amining what are styled ORE CRUSHERS, yours 
only embrace and combine the true principles of 
action and construction for the purpose designed.” 


a. 
iu 





hy ai, | 

=i 

2 
: hee i; | i | 
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CATALOGUES FREE on application to 








M‘TEAR AND CO’S CIRCULAR 
ROOFING FELT, 


MP 

jy fff UREMOUU TAO ANMERRAN NAN 4 
ATUL ORL 
annie” gs} SN 
mu 


FOR 
GREAT ECONOMY 
AND 
CLEAR WIDE SPACE, 


For particulars, estimates, 


> YWAMAMA 


and plans, address,— 
M‘TEAR & CO., 
8T. BENE’T CHAMBERS, 
FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.; 
4, PORTLAND STREET, 


MANCHESTER ; 
OR 


CORPORATION STREET, 
BELFAST. 


a it ice 


rary 
INVN ITS 


: 


dy} 


PH 


The above drawing shows the construction of this cheap and handsome reof, now 
much used for covering factories, stores, sheds farm buildings, &c., the principal 
ef which are double bow and string girders of best pine timber, sheeted with \% in. 
boards, supported on the girders by purlins running longitudinally, the whole 
being covered with — waterproof roofing felt. These roofs so combine light 
ness — one t “3 ed - be cosas up to 100 ft. span without centre 
supports, thus not only affording a clear wide space, but effecting a grea vi 
both in ihe cost of roof and uprights, + wa ith teint 

They can be made with or without top-lights, ventilators, &c. Felt roofs of any 
iescription executed in accordance with plans. Prices for plain roofs from 30s. to 
0s. per square, according to span, size, and situation. 

Manufacturers of PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, for covering ships’ bot- 
toms under om pr or zine, 

INODORO FELT for lining damp walls and under floor cloths. 

DRY HAIR FELT, for deadening sound and for covering steam pipes, thereby 
saving 25 per cent. in fuel by preventing the radiation of heat. 

PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, price ld. per square foot. 

pad TT “ pereus ghewed liberal discounts. 

'E OFING VARNISH, in boxes from 3 gallons to any quantity r 
quired 8d. per gallon. ° sin — 





/® eP BUR NY S> 
«(PUMP ‘etna e 


) 
Ww A) —<@F 


ATER PROS 


By a special method of preparation, this leather is made solid, perfectly ciose in 
¢exture, and impermeable to water; it has, therefore, all the qualifications essen 
tial for pump buckets, and is the most durable material of which they can be made 
‘It may be had of all dealers in leather, and of— 


I. AND T. HEPBURN AND SONS, 
ANNERS AND CURRIERS, LEATHER MILLBAND AND HOSE PIPE 
MANUFACTURERS, 
LONG LANE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON 


Prise Medals, 1851, 1855, 1862, for 
MILL BANDS, HOSE, AND LEATHER SOR MACHINERY PURPOSES. 


THE GREAT ADVERTISING MEDIUM FOR WALES. : 
HE SOUTH WALES EVENING TELEGRAM 


(DAILY), and 
BOUTH WALES GAZETTE 
(WEEKLY), established 1857, 
he largest and most widely circulated pa rs in Monmouthshire and South Wales 
Cuter Orricrs—NEWP tT. MON.; and at CARDIFF. 

The “ Evening Telegram” is published daily, the first edition at Three p.M., the 
second edition at Five p.m. On Friday, the “Telegram” is combined with the 
‘South Wales Weekly Gazette,” and advertisements ordered for not less than si 
consecutive insertions will be inserted at an uniform charge in both papers. 

P. 0.0. and cheques payable to Henry Russell Evans, 14, Commercial-street 
Newport, Monmouthshire. 








W. and S. FIRTH undertake to CUT, economically, the hardest 
CANNEL, ANTHRACITE, SHALE, or ORDINARY COAL, ANY 
DEPTH, UP TO FIVE FEET. 


Apply,— 16, YORK PLACE, LEEDS. 











J. WOOD ASTON AND CO. STOURBRIDGE 


(WORKS AND OFFICES ADJOINING CRADLEY STATION), 


CRANE, INCLINE, AND PIT CHAINS, 


Also CHAIN CABLES, ANCHORS, and RIGGING CHAINS, IRON and STEEL SHOVELS, SPADES and 
FORKS, ANVILS, VICES, SCYTHES, HAY and CHAFF KNIVES, PICKS, HAMMERS, NAILS, 
RAILWAY and MINING 'TOOLS, FRYING PANS, BOWLS, LADLES, &c., &c. 

Crab Winches, Pulley and Snatch Blocks, Screw and Lifting Jacks, Ship Knees, Forgings, and Use Iron of all descriptions, 
STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS AND CLAY. 


ARTESIAN BORINGS, 
For WATER SUPPLY to TOWNS, LAND IRRIGATION, and MINERAL EXPLORATIONS, may be executed of any diameter, 
from 6 in, to 36 in., and to any depth to 2000 ft., 


Pistons & Air-pump Buckets fitted with Patent Elastic Metallic Packing 


of which upwards of 7500 have been made to March, 1874, 


MATHER AND PLATT 


3 
MAKERS OF LARGE PUMPS AND PUMPING ENGINES. 


Improved Valves and Taps for Water, Steam, Gas, &c. 


PATENT STEAM EARTH-BORING MACHINE. 
ENGINEERS and MACHINE MAKERS to CALICO PRINTERS, BLEACHERS, DYERS, and , 
FINISHERS, f 


SALFORD IRONWORKS. MANCHESTER, 


PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


SAVING LIFE IN MINES—DENAYROUZE PATENTS. 
Gold Medal Exhibition of Paris, 1867. Gold Medal (First Prize of Merit) Exhibition of Vienna, 1873, 
THE AEROPHORE, 


MINING APPARATUS FOR WORKING IN DELETERIOUS GASES 
R. APPLEGARTH, 


63, Queen-street, Cannon-street, London, E.C.; and at 8, Boulevard Voltaire, Paris, 
PESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 























ESTABLISHED 1244, 


WHITLEY PARTNERS, LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS. 
FOUNDERS, AND LICENSEES. 


CONTRACTORS TO THE 








HE IRON AND COAL TRADES’ REVIEW: 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, MIDDLESBOROUGH. 

The Iron AND CoAL TRADES’ Review is extensively circulated am ngst the Iron 
Producers, Manufacturers, and Consumers, Coalowners, &c., in all the iron and 
coal districts. It is, therefore, one of the leading organs for advertising every de 
scription of Iron Manufactures, Machinery, New Inventions, and all matters re 
ating to the Iron, Coal, Hardware, Engineering, and Metal Trades in general. 

Offices of the Review: ee tt (Royal Exchange); London, 
11 aed 12, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street; Newcastle-on-Tyne 50, Grey-street). 





(ESTABLISHED 1764.) 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE AND NORTHERN COUNTIES ADVERTISER | 
Offices, Westgate-road, Neweastle-upon-Tyne; 50, Howard street, Nort> | 
Shields; 195, High-street, Sunderland. | 


Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the War Depart- 
ment, also the various 
European and Colonial Governments and Corporations. 
MEAD OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


ALBERT BUILDINGS, 
MANSION HOUSE, CITY 
LONDON, E.C. 


MAN 
RAILWAY WORKS, 
HUNSLET ROAD 
LEEDS. 


CTORY: 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON 


APPLICATION. 
ORDERS AND INDENTS EXECUTED WITH DISPATCH. 


Correspondence in English, French, German, and Spanish. 
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